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ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. 


BY R. W. G. 


When fell, to-day, the word that she had 
gone, 

Not this my theught: Here a bright journey 
ends, 

Here rests a soul unresting; here, at last, 

Here ends that earnest strength, that gener- 
ous life— 

For all her life was giving. Rather this 

I said (after the first swift, sorrowing pang): 

Hence, on a new quest, starts an eager 
spirit— 

No dread, no doubt, unhesitating forth 

With asking eyes; pure as the bodiless souls 

Whom poets vision near the central throne 

Angelically ministrant to man; 

So fares she forth with smiling, Godward 
face; 

Nor should we grieve, but give eternal 
thanks— 

Save that we mortal are, and needs must 
mourn. —The Century. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Begin to pack your trunks for New Or- 
leans, ladies. Those who are not dele- 
gates are the friends of delegates, and the 
reduced rates apply to all. 








a 


Suffrage hearings took place almost 
simultaneously in Maine, Massachusetts, 
New York and Montana, Reports of those 
in New York and Maine are given this 
week, 





A bill to enable women taxpayers to 
vote in municipal elections was debated 
on Feb. 5 by the Massachusetts House. 
A majority of the Committee on Election 
Laws having reported “leave to with- 
draw,’’ Mr. Howe of Allston, a member 
of the Committee, moved to substitute 
the bill. It was supported by Messrs. 
Robinson of Melrose, Callender of Dor- 
chester, and Newton of Everett. Mitchell 
of Marlboro, Luce of Somerville, McCart- 
ney of Rockland, and Quinn of Boston 
spoke against it. The bill was voted 
down without a roll-call. 





Representative Frank H. Howe, of All- 
ston, deserves the thanks of Massachu- 
setts women. He dissented from the re- 
port of the majority of the Committee on 
Election Laws granting “leave to with- 
draw’’ to Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and the 
other petitioners that women taxpayers 
may vote for the . flicials who are to spend 
their money. Mr. Howe’s children and 
grandchildren will be proud of his action. 





Go to New Orleans via the Southern 
Railway, and persuade your husbands, 
fathers, brothers and friends to go with 
you. If they are not already believ- 
ers, you may bring them home converted; 
and at all events, they will have had a 
delightful trip. 





A prominent society woman and author 
of this city writes that she was converted 
to equal suffrage by the speeches of the 
remonstrants at the hearing in Boston 
last week. There is hardly ever a hearing 
at which the ‘‘anti’’ speeches do not have 
this effect on some intelligent women 
present. 





A DEFENSE OF THE MOHAMMEDAN ATTI- 
TUDE TOWARD WOMEN. 


The social condition of the Mohamme- 
gan woman is interestingly discussed ina 
recent issue of Zezia (Tunis), This Mos- 
lem journal tries to defend Mohamme- 
danism against the serious charges so 
often made against it. We quote from a 
translation made for the Literary Digest : 

“Christians attempt to estimate the 
teaching of Mohammed from the lofty 
standpoint of their own gospel, and pro- 
nounce it ungenerous and devoid of moral 
grandeur. Historians have taken a more 
charitable view, because they appreciate 
the enlightening influence which the Ko- 
rap exerted over bestial and pagan Ara- 
bia. If Christians would study the Ko- 
ran, they would ascertain that their exe- 
cration of Mussulman doctrines is due to 
their ignorance of the texts. 

“The Koran is not opposed to the 
amelioration of the condition of women. 
The debasement of women and the ex- 
cesses attributed to the Koran should 
rather be imputed toa coarse tradition 
which found its origin in the sensuality of 
arace ofmen. The Koran limited polyg- 
amy, without commending it. Moham- 
medans of the higher class do not practise 
it. It is only honored among the poorer 
classes, in which woman has become de- 
graded to a thing of merchandise, a ser- 
vant, @ mere instrument of production. 
The segregation of woman is not decreed 
by the written law. All that is recom- 
mended is the wearing of a veil. While 
it is true that a virgin may be compelled 
tomarry, yet the Koran censures the 
father who marries his children against 
their will. The repudiation of a wife by 
her husband is condemned as a sin more 
displeasing to God than apy other. The 
pure law, disentangled from its late cor- 
ruptive interpretations, makes such a 
course almost impossible. There _ is 
nothing in the law of Islam to prevent a 
woman from acquiring literary and scien- 
tific knowledge. In fact, there are to be 
found in the harems many women of high 
culture.”’ 

Zezia contends that the condition of the 
Mohammedan woman in many respects 
is preferable to that of her Christian sis- 
ter. We quote again: 

‘Before criticizing the Mussulman law, 
Christians should understand that it guar- 
antees to woman an amount of respect 
and happiness that would seem enviable 
to many European women. There is one 
admirable feature of Mvhammedan teach- 
ing. Celibacy is deemed asin and a shame. 
Every man, therefore, gets married, and 
every woman follows her ideal destiny, 
which is to be a wifeand mother. Mo- 
hammedan society does not include, as 
Christian society does, a lamentable ‘job- 
lot’ of old maids, overlooked by dowry- 
hunters. With us the dowry is not acon- 
tribution made by the woman, but a gift 
from the husband; and, since the prop- 
erty of husband and wife is owned sepa- 
rately, a man marries for love, and not for 
money. The Koran commands protection 
and respect for the faithful wife. To the 
son it says: ‘Respect the mother who has 
given thee birth.’ To the husband: ‘Be 
good in all things to her.’ A woman can 
never be in want of food; her weakness 
and inferiority protect her. Her father, 
who has first authority over her, is in duty 
bound to deprive himself to take care of 
her. Later on this duty is taken up by 
the busband. Even if he repudiates her, 





he must still support ber. If she becomes 
a widow, her children have to take care 
ofher. At law she has extensive rights, 
although she is not on an equality with 
man in matters of inheritance.” 

We are informed, in conclusion, that 
‘“‘woman’s rights’? movements have no 
place in the Mohammedan world, The 
Mussulman woman’s only ambition is to 
rule over her husband and children, and 
to exert the moral authority which has 
been hers from time immemorial. ‘Mo- 
hammed,” observes Zezia, ‘‘*may not have 
been very gallant when he assigned wo- 
mana place second to man. But Chris 
tianity, which apparently wishes to give 
woman the first place, is guilty of a spe- 
cies of hypocrisy and absurdity.” 

Intelligent and fair-minded men in 
Christian countries would probably say 
that in some things the first place is prop- 
erly taken by men, and in other things by 
women: and that to set women down as 
inferior in toto is both unjust and stupid. 

The editor of Zezia is comparing Mo- 
hammedan theory at its best with ‘'Chris- 
tian’’ practice at its worst; and from this 
point of view a good deal may be said on 
the Mohammedan side, But the only fair 
way is to compare theory with theory, or 
practice with practice. The Mohamme- 
dan ideal, even at its best, cannot for a 
moment bear comparison with the Chris- 
tian ideal at its best; and the women of 
Christian countries travelling in the Ori- 


ent are filled with pity when they see the | 


way in which Mohammedan women are 
treated in actual every-day life. 

The grossness of the Mohammedan 
ideas about women crops out even in the 
remarks of the editor of Zezia, who is 
presumably an educated man. He thinks 
it admirable that celibacy should be re- 
garded among Mohammedan men as ‘‘a 
sin,’’ and evidently thinks that an unmar- 
ried woman is good for nothing. Wife 
hood and motherhood are part of a wo 
man’s ‘ideal destiny,’’ of course, but ac- 
cording to enlightened Western ideas they 
are not the whole of it, and an unmarried 
woman may still have a noble and useful 
life. Think of describing Florence Night- 
ingale, Clara Barton, and their like as ‘‘a 
melancholy job-lot of old maids’’! 

Dowry-hunting bas no place in Chris- 
tian theory. Nor has the editor of Zezia 
any reason to boast that among the Mo- 
hammedans, because the question of dow- 
ry does not come in, ‘‘a man marries for 
love.”” What ‘‘love’ can he have in ad- 
vance for a woman whom it is contrary to 
etiquette for him even to have seen before 
the wedding? 

The nations that are nominally Chris- 
tian are in no position to throw stones at 
the Mohammedans, because our practice 
is so far below our theory. Someone has 
said that to have a high ideal and habit- 
ually to depart from it is one of the most 
demoralizing things in the world. To 
have monogamy as our ideal and some. 
thing very different as our practice is 
more discreditable than to be Mohamme- 
dans practising polygamy with a clear 
conscience and knowing no better. The 
social evil as it exists in the large cities of 
the Western world is far more degrading 
to both men and women than polygamy 
itself would be. Yet, when all deduc- 
tions have been made, the condition of 
the mass of women is more enviable in 
the countries that are even nominally 
Christian than it is in any Mohammedan 
land. 

There is no point on which the editor 
of Zezia is more mistaken than when he 
says that there is no place for an equal 
rights movement in the Mohammedan 
world, and that the women are perfectly 
satisfied with their lot. An _ intelligent 
American woman in Constantinople, whose 
position brings her in contact with many 
Turkish women of different ranks, says in 
a private letter lately received at this 
office: 

My heart is full of yearning over these 
Turkish women, who have so great a 
longing to be free, and who have really 
attained so much, in spite of all the ob- 
stacles they have about them. The one 
word which is on their lips more than any 
other is serbesst—‘‘free.’’ It is a signifi- 
cant thing, even if they have a very inad- 
equate idea of what is meant by freedom. 
I never talk with a Turkish lady, even in 
casual meetings on the steamers, but she 
will be sure to use the word. A. 8. B. 





THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 

The next meeting of the Fortnightly will 
be held in the parlors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL on Tuesday, Feb. 10, at 3 P. M, 

Rev. T. J. Horner, minister of the Uni- 





tarian Church in Melrose, will lecture. 
His subject will be, ‘‘The Jew as a Factor 
in Civilization.” Mr. Horner has deliv- 
ered this lecture twice in Melrose, where 
it was regarded as scholarly, instructive 
and just. He traces the history of the 
Jews from the tenth century, shows what 
the agencies have been that have given 
this remarkable people their present 
status and characteristics, and sketches 
their outlook for the future. It is out of 
the common course of lectures, is very 
interesting, and should have a large hgar- 
ing. 

The social hour will follow, and light 
refreshments will be served. A fee of 
15 cents will be expected of non-members. 

M. A. Le 





NEW ORLEANS WOMEN WANT CLEAN 
STREETS. . 


The citizens of New Orleans are con- 
cerned about the deplorable condition of 
the streets. Conventions have been com- 
ing and going, the woman suffrage and 
other conventions are to come, the carni- 
val season is at hand, and the streets of- 
fend the eyes and nostrils of visitors. The 
other day the Era Club discussed the 
matter. A supposititious request from the 
Progressive Union that the Era Club and 
the Local Council of Women assist in 
cleaning up the city opened the way for 
free expression and numerous sugges- 
tions. The Times-Democrat says in its 
report: 

“The garbage men, the street-cleaners, 
the precinct officials, and the City Com- 
missioner of Public Works were bam- 
mered for neglect of duty in permitting 
the streets to get so filthy. It was said 
that in Baltimore the police enforced the 
cleaning of the streets and the removal of 
the garbage. To this, one member re- 
plied that an additional force of police 
would have to be employed to make the 
first set do their work. 

“One member said: ‘Tell the Progres- 
sive Union to have the laws enforced. 
They have a vote and we haven't.’ An- 
other suggestion was that New Orleans 
ought to have a crematory, where garbage 
could be burned. Another member de- 
clared there was no hope for anything 
much in this city until the women had a 
vote. Another member expressed some 
sympathy for the street-cleaning depart- 
ment. 

‘* *The idea,’ she said, ‘of putting men 
at the head of such work, when they 
don’t know the least thing about it! 
How could you expect anything better 
from them?’ 

“This brought to the mind of Mrs. Eve- 
lyn Ordway the fact that Mrs. Paul had 
been made street-cleaning commissioner 
in one of the precincts of Chicago, said to 
have been the filthiest in the Windy City. 
Out of filth she had made cleanliness. 
Mrs. Ordway then made the motion: 
That the Progressive Union use its influ- 
ence with Mayor Capdevielle to have one 
of the precinct officials removed, and his 
place filled by a woman on a trial of three 
months. By an amendment of Mrs. E. 
O'Brien the time was extended to six 
months. Mrs, Eisemann offered as a co- 
ordinate motion that the official be not 
displaced, but that the woman codéperate 
with him, Both these motions met with 
opposition, and brought forth some lively 
sparks from the debaters. One member 
said that the men hired to do the work 
would not obey the woman, unless she 
was possessed of complete authority. An- 
other said there couldn’t be two heads to 
any department. It was argued on the 
other hand that a man displaced for a 
woman would throw so many obStacles in 
her way that she would be able to accom- 
plish nothing and would only be laughed 
at. 

*“‘When the vote was taken the motion 
in favor of displacing some man with a 
woman was carried. The president was 
asked to appoint a committee to take this 
answer to the Progressive Union.”’ 

“Good parliamentary drill’ was the 
term applied by the Era Club women to 
this discussion, which, through the re- 
ports in the daily papers, served to bring 
their views before the public. A result 
not anticipated is that some zealous re- 
porter, not versed in the ‘‘arts and crafts” 
of clubwomen, hastened to telegraph to 
his paper that the Era Club had actually 
petitioned the mayor to discharge one of 
the district street superintendents and to 
appoint a woman in his place, and an item 
to this effect is now going the rounds. 

F. M. A. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Percy WIDDRINGTON sails for 
England to-day, after four well-filled 
months in America. She bears many 
good wishes away with her. 


Miss MARL L. McGre, who was ap- 
pointed some time ago from Park City, 
Utah, to the census bureau at Washing- 


| ton, has been chosen to collect statistics 


on wealth, debt, and taxation in Utah. 
She is the first woman employee to be de- 
tailed for work of this character, which is 
regarded as the most important in the 
bureau, 


Miss MARGARET HALEY, of the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation, has been elected a 
member of the legislative committee of 
the Federation of Labor in that city. She 
is the only woman on the committee. It 
was Miss Haley who, with Miss Catherine 
Goggin, led the successful effort to make 
the great corporations of Chicago cease 
dodging their lawful taxes. 


Miss ANNIE Hyatt, a daughter of Prof. 
Alpheus Hyatt, has another order from 
the Natural History Museum of Brooklyn 
to make several models of prehistoric ani- 
mals, and an order from Shreve, Crump & 
Low fora life-size great Dane. The eldest 
daughter, Mrs. Meyer, is a sculptor of 
ability, and has modelled a fine bust of 
her father, which was lately on exhibition 
in this city. 


Mrs. Lucy Hosart Day, president of 
the Maine Woman Suffrage Association, 
went up to the recent legislative hearing 
on woman suffrage in Augusta backed 
with letters from 1,800 taxpaying women 
in two hundred and thirty-seven cities 
and towns, all of whom thought they 
ought to have a voice in the expenditure 
of their taxes and in choosing the men 
who are to spend them, Two Massachu- 
setts women, Mrs. A. J. George and Mrs, 
I. V. Woodbury, went to Maine to set 
forth that a woman’s place was at home, 
and argued against woman suffrage before 
the legislative committee. They succeed- 
ed in getting about 500 Portland women 
to sign a petition that the women who 
wanted to vote should not be allowed to 
do so; but, as usual, the women who 
asked for the ballot greatly outnumbered 
those who protested against it. This has 
invariably been the case, in every State 
where there have been petitions for and 
against suffrage. Most women are indif- 
ferent upon the question, but of those 
who take any lively interest in it either 
way, the large majority are in favor. A 
report of the hearing will be found in an- 
other column, 


Miss EstELLE REEL, National Superin- 
tendent of Indian Schools, has just issued 
her report. It is avery interesting docu- 
ment, although brief, in accordance with 
the President’s policy of reducing the 
size of government reports. The super- 
intendent urges the importance of prac- 
tical industrial training. She says: ‘‘Lit- 
erary education is essential, but after the 
rudiments have been acquired, every effort 
should be directed toward equipping the 
child with the power to fill a useful place 
in the world, To this end he must be 
trained in the ‘work habit,’ and given 
knowledge and skill in those branches of 
industry most likely to be of advantage 
after he leaves school. During the past 
year much progress has been made in the 
native industries. The children from 
tribes especially skilled in artistic native 
work have been encouraged to learn and 
preserve the arts of their ancestors, and 
great interest in this work is manifested 
in various places. In one school the 
frames of condemned chairs are used as 
looms upon which the little ones are faith- 
fully learning the arts of their ancestors.”’ 
The report gives much attention to the 
value of stock-raising and dairying as in- 
dustries by which many Indians may 
achieve self-support, especially in those 
localities where farming is difficult, and 
the superintendent urges that in such re- 
gions the boys in school be thoroughly 
trained in these occupations. To further 
these objects, a new course of study for 
the Indian schools, the first of its kind, 
has been prepared and put in operation. 
It gives due attention to classroom work, 
but lays especial stress upon agricultural 
industrial instruction. In all departments 
of the school work a steady and encourag- 
ing progress is noted. The enrolment has 
increased about 1,000 each year for the 
past fifteen years, and has now reached 
28,000, out of a total school population of 
about 35,000. 
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REMUNERATIVE OUTDOOR WORK FOR 
WOMEN. 


At a meeting of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society held recently in Poston, 
Miss Mary E. Cutler, Winthrop Gardens, 
Holliston, Mass., gave an address on ‘‘Re- 
munerative Outdoor Occupations for 
Women.” She said in part: 

“Raising flowers in greenhouses for 
market is a profession for which women 
are proving themselves especially adapt- 
ed. It is a business that has to be learned 
like any other, but with a little experi- 
ence added to natural qualifications, such 
as perseverance, energy and common 
sense, one is sureto succeed. ‘The plantl 
own and am running was started on $250, 
and I have built up a large, well-paying 
business. Givenan acre of land, the first 
requisite, of course, is a greenhouse. A 
modest one can be built for $100, and a 
rough heating apparatus put in for 350. 
The cost of plants and seeds is slight, and 
other expenses, such as tools, fertilizers, 
cold frames for starting the plants, etc., 
would amount to little on so smalla scale. 
The secret of success is to utilize every 
inch of space. In a vegetable house the 
tables can be filled with lettuce, cucum- 
bers or tomatoes, while rhubarb and 
mushrooms can be grown on the ground 
underneath. A good head for planning is 
a necessity, and no time must be wasted 
between crops. 

‘The best location for such a venture is 
a small town or community of prosperous 
people. In a prosperous community you 
do not have to market flowers; customers 
will come to you for them, I sell all my 
flowers at my greenhouses. The profit is 
in decorating and set pieces rather than 
in cut flowers. 

“A great advantage in this profession 
is that there is so much room in it for 
originality and taste. A branch in which 
a great deal of money can be made is in 
the sale of plants. All kinds of bedding 
plants are wanted in May and June for 
lawns, parks, cemeteries, cottages at the 
seashore, vases and wayside nooks. Pots 
filled with two or three California violet 
plants in bloom brought seventy-five cents 
in this city last winter. Pansies are in 
demand in their season. Ferns, palms, 
and orchids grace dining-rooms, churches, 
etc. The tilling of window-boxes, design- 
ing new effects in jardiniéres and hanging 
baskets, is a line in which a woman can 
be very succeesful. The rose in all its 
colors is ove of the most profitable flow- 
ers to grow under glass. The demand is 
great, and people must have them, 

“The flower business has great prizes 
to offer if one is of an investigating turn 
of mind. The large amount of money re- 
ceived for the Mrs, Lawson pink is inspir- 
ing to one thinking of going into the 
business. It is wonderfully interesting to 
create new flowers; to make those bloom 
double that have heretofore been single, 
and to paint the lily a new color. It is 
really scientific work. It is adapted to 
women, and so profitable has it proved 
that it is strange that so few bave taken it 
up. 

vat a woman decides to take up flower 
and vegetable culture as a profession she 
ought, if it be possible, to fit herself for 
it by a previous course of study in some 
agricultural college; she should be famil- 
iar with botany and chemistry. If she 
bas a chance to travel and study the flora 
of other countries, she has the greater 
chance of making a name for herself. 
Miss Myra Dock of Philadelphia is an il- 
lustration. She was sent by the Park 
Commissioners to study the park system 
in Europe. Trees should be studied, as 
well as landscape gardening. Perhaps 
some day women may be park commis- 
sioners, and parks to-day show the need 
of some new element in that department of 
civic life. 

‘The demand and supply for carnation 
pinks was never so great as at present. 
Women all over the country are raising 
these with great success. I am growing 
pinks, and grow them for profit as well 
as pleasure. Miss Taylor, a florist of Mil- 
ford, Mass., has two carnation houses, one 
19 by 37 feet, another 87 by 26 feet. She 
gives all her time to the work, propagat- 
ing and growing her own stock, and car- 
ing for the houses. She has found a mar- 
ket for everything in her own town, 
which is much more profitable than selling 
on commission. She has perfect health 
and enjoys her work. 

‘‘In these progressive times the handle of 
the agricultural tool is coming to know the 
grasp of the woman's hand almost as well 
as the needle or the broom, and many 
women are making reputations as farmers- 
Among agriculturists are wives, widows 
and maidens; women who have begun 
with small means, women of wealth who 
have entered the ranks for the pleas- 
ure they could get out of it, or for philan- 
thropic purposes. One and all are bright, 
intelligent women, and the large majority 
are educated and cultured. Some are in 
partnership with men, others own and 
manage farms for themselves, while many 
manage farms for other people. They are 
found in the largest numbers in Maine, 


New York, Pennsylvania, Mionesota, Illi- 
nois, Ohio, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Nebraska, California, 
South Dakota, Nevada, Arizona and Wy- 
oming. Some are cultivating thousands 
of acres, using the steam engine as a 
ploughman. The majority conduct farms 
of more than a hundred acres, while a 
few are content with a single acre, de- 
pending on the spade and hoe.” 

Referring again to her own work, 
which she has carried on successfully for 
seventeen years, Miss Cutler said: 

“T was brought up in the business of 
market-gardening. My father followed it 
before me, and being led to it both by cir- 
cumstances and inclination, I naturally 
took itup. My home of 68 acres is‘located 
in Holliston, Mass., on the Boston & Al- 
bany railroad, 25 miles from Boston. The 
land slopes gently to the southeast and 
northwest, so that I can get two crops of 
early vegetables on the southeast slope, 
and peach orchards and later crops on the 
northwest. The branches in which I am 
most interested and engaged are flowers, 
vegetables and fruits. Peach orchards 
occupy a large corner of my farm, and 
have been a source of profit. When the 
trees are young, vegetables and small 
fruits can be grown by the rows, thus 
using all the available land. Apples, 
pears, plums and small fruits I also grow 
for profit. 

**As might be expected, Vermont’s best 
woman farmer turned her attention to 
dairying, and has reacbed very near the 
top-notch in dairy fame. Mrs. Carrie J. 
Nelson of Ryegate, Vt., was left a widow 
with 31000 in money and as much more in 
a mortgaged farm. There were four chil- 
dren under eight years of age. In review- 
ing her work she says: ‘I did not have the 
courage at that time to put the 31000 into 
the farm and try to get a living from it, 
for fear I might lose it, so I sold it to my 
brother-in-law, who lived in Boston, with 
the understanding that I should manage 
all his business here, and that he should 
board my family. At the end of five years 
I bought back the farm, thinking that if 
I could manage it for him I certainly could 
for myself.’ Mrs. Nelson has taken first 
prizes in contests of the Vermont Dairy- 
men’s Association, the Vermont Butter- 
makers’ Association, Boston Food Fair, 
Vermont and New Hampshire Interstate 
Fairs, and the sweepstakes at the Vermont 
State Fair. She always hires the best 
help to be found, and, whatever the cost, 
keeps the same help as long as possible. 

“A woman in my neighborhood gets a 
good living by the cultivation of gladioli. 
She has a large garden of the choicest vari- 
eties and colors, sending them to Boston 
for sale in their season. She also sells 
the bulbs. A woman living not far from 
this city has two long houses of English 
violets, which in the season average her 
$5 per day.”’ 
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STATE FARM FOR N. Y. WOMEN. 


A bill to establish a State farm for 
women has been introduced into the 
New York Legislature, at the instance 
of the Women’s Prison Association of 
New York City. The intention is to em- 
ploy vagrant and intemperate women in 
farm, garden, and dairy work. The bill 
provides that women who have been con- 
victed of certain misdemeanors ten times 
within two years may be sentenced to de- 
tention on the farm for from one to five 
years. The records of Raymond Street 
jail show that each of 2,179 women ac- 
knowledged from five to 200 previous ar- 
rests, and these cost the taxpayers $105,- 
800; and it is calculated that a saving of 
nearly $80,000 might have been made if 
there had been a farm to which to send 
them. 


THE TIMID TRAVELLER. 








{Suggested by the Hearing on the Taxpayin 
Women’s Suffrage Bill.) s one 


There was once a stage coach. Its ene- 
mies called it a slow coach, but it was a 
very good coach, if a trifle old-fashioned 
and behind the times. It had large yel- 
low wheels, a comfortable inside for chilly 
travellers, and a fine outside for lovers of 
landscape. It had a pole, two leaders, 
two wheelers, a coachman, and a drag. 
From his seat behind the coachman the 
Timid Traveller could put on the drag 
when he found the coach was going too 
fast. 

The Timid Traveller was rather nervous 
about the horses; the leaders in especial 
showed too much spirit for his taste. If 
it had not been for the drag, he could not 
have had a moment’s peace. He pinned 
his faith on the drag, and examined it 
whenever they stopped to change horses. 

At night the coach drew up at the 
coaching house, and the hostlers un- 
hitched the steaming horses. The wheel- 
ers were tired; the road had been heavy, 
and the drag had not made things easier. 
The leaders were tired, too, but they 
tossed their heads as they walked away to 
their oats. The coachman patted them as 
they passed. The proprietor came out to 
look things over. 








**How did she run?”’ he asked. 

“Thanks to me, nothing happened,”’ 
said the Timid Traveller. 

“No, nor never will,’’ muttered the 
coachman. 

“If it had not been for me,”’ creaked 
the [drag, “the whole coach-load might 
have come to grief.”’ 

**That’s all very well, but how far would 
the coach have got without me and my 
horses?”’ asked the coachman, as they 
brought his beer. 

The other passengers, who were collect- 
ing their bundles, looked at the Timid 
Traveller and laughed. 

‘How coarse!’’ cried the Timid Travel- 
ler, angrily. ‘‘Such people have no right 
to travel; they should stay at home,”’ 

Moral: Drags and Leaders each have 
their uses, but it isthe Leader who carries 
the world along, in spite of the protesta- 
tions of the Timid Traveller. M. H. 
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A HOSPITAL FOR BIRDS. 

Miss Virginia Pope hasa hospital and 
boarding-house in New York for sick 
birds, and those whose owners are away. 
Miss Pope opened her sanitarium about 
three years ago. She has been obliged to 
increase her accommodations until now 
she has several rooms. The largest is 
given over to the boa: ders. 

Every one who has kept birds knows 
how easily they become ill, and how hard 
it isto cure them, Owing to injudicious 
treatment and the artificial circumstances 
of their lives, birds are subject to many 
ailments, the most prevalent being asthma 
and various forms of heart disease, for 
birds have very sensitive organizations 
and their nerves are easily shocked, One 
of Miss Pope’s devices for making her 
patients comfortable is ingenious. When 
in good health, birds that are really tame 
and used to petting, love to be held in the 
hand, but when such birds are ill they 
consider that they should be continually 
held. As that is impossible, Miss Pope fills 
arubber glove with hair, keeps it warm 
with heated air, and lays the sick bird in 
the palm of the glove. The bird fondly 
imagines itself held by its kind doctor, 
and goes confidingly to sleep. Last sum- 
mer Miss Pope had 500 pets placed in her 
charge for the season, and her hospital is 
constantly in use, 
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AN HEROIC WOMAN. 





(Translated from the “Centralblatt des Bundes 
deutscher Frauenyereine’” by Martha Krug 
Genthe.} > 

If success is essential to make a hero, 
the title of this article is a mistake. But 
if we call by that name a person who, in 
the midst of adverse conditions, upheld 
the flag of her ideal, even in the face of 
defeat, and did not give way to the odds 
until her forces were utterly exhausted, 
the following pathetic story of a Russian 
woman cannot but appeal to those who 
read it. 

Mrs. H., of Moscow, was the wife of a 
printer, and in this position had had am- 
ple opportunity to observe the entire de- 
moralization of the lower classes of her 
country, of which Tolstoi has given us 
such truthful and gloomy accounts. The 
brutality of the workmen, their immoral- 
ity, their intemperance, which often made 
of them beings no longer to be called hu- 
man, inspired this honest, upright middle- 
class woman with deep disgust, which 
her husband was not qualified to cure. 
He was, however, a skillful worker and a 
good business man, and by his side she 
had an opportunity to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of his trade and of business 
methods. So, when he died after fifteen 
not very happy years, leaving her the 
charge of an only daughter, Mrs. H. de- 
cided to take care of herself and the child 
by continuing his trade. 

At first, as long as she continued the 
business on the established plan (her 
workmen working for eleven hours a day), 
all went well. She had a good income, 
was able to give her daughter a good edu 
cation, and to save something for a rainy 
day. But by-and-by she grew so tired of 
the unceasing, resultless struggle with 
the ineradicable vices of these men that 
she resolved to try to create a purer at- 
mosphere in her shop by training women 
for the profession. 

The experiment succeeded far beyond 
her expectations. She began by having 
men and women, gradually adding more 
and more women until she had trained a 
staff of female compositors and printers 
who could do as well as the men, and, in 
their turn, could train newcomers. When 
the last few men were finally dismissed, 
a mob demolished the whole lower story 
of her house, and tried to enter the shop 
through the broken windows, in order to 
destroy the machinery also. The upris- 
ing looked so dangerous in the narrow 
courtyard of the establishment that even 
the police did not dare to interfere. The 
brave woman, at the head of her amazons, 
repelled the attack, and went her way, 
heedless of the opposition. 

Her treatment of her girls, too, was 





quite different from what had been the 
custom with the men previously. First, 
she shortened the length of the working 
day by two hours. ‘Then she gave them a 
noon recess of two hours, instead of one. 
Considering the questionable quality of 
the food which they received at their 
homes, she furnished them a luncheon, 
without charge or deduction from their 
wages. Asthe beginners were generally 
very young girls at the age of puberty, 
she introduced the use of stools in the 
printing rooms, and the visitors beheld 
the astonishing sight of compositors seat- 
ed at their work. 

It is needless to say that during the first 
period of the innovation, with less skilled 
forces, her profits hardly amounted to 
anything. But she did not care. As long 
as she had a ruble left in her bank ac- 
count there was no cause for anxiety. 
She could see positive progress, and was 
sure that by-and-by all would run 
smoothly. 

She looked especially after the morals 
of her wards. Not only in the house— 
which developed more and more into a 
school of printing—did she require irre- 
proachable conduct, but she watched over 
them everywhere. Every questionable 
element was rigorously excluded. With- 
in eighteen months she purified her whole 
staff, and the result was an organization 
of workers physically and morally ex- 
quisite. 

As an equivalent for this strict govern- 
ment, she devoted to the girls all her free 
evenings and all her Sundays. She taught 
them, or had them taught, in all the 
branches that seemed necessary for them. 
Her favorite subject was national history, 
in which the girls found instruction as 
well as pleasure, and she recalled, in later 
years, with especial satisfaction, the in- 
terest which they had shown in this topi¢. 
They were also taught singing, and the 
director of the chorus was the only man 
admitted to the premises. The programs, 
however, had to be limited to church 
music, not because she was too orthodox 
to allow other kinds, but because, as 
there were some very pretty and very 
musical girls among her employees, their 
parents would have sent them straight 
away tothe music halls if they had known 
any worldly songs. 

She never tried to get the most out of 
the girls. Very soon, of course, her means 
gave out, and she could no longer afford 
to pay high wages. But she never kepta 
girl longer than she was able to pay her 
in accordance with her skill. When they 
were worth better pay she dismissed 
them, securing them more remunerative 
work elsewhere. In this way, more than 
600 women compositors and printers went 
out from her office, and at present there 
is not one woman in all Russia employed 
in printing but received her training in 
that place, so that from this beginning we 
may trace the opening of this trade to 
women in Russia. 

In the beginning she tried to protect 
the girls from the influence of the men 
also by stipulations in these contracts. 
She requested the employers to assign 
them separate rooms for their work, so 
that they might not be obliged to mingle 
with drunken men, often covered with 
vermin. In three cities only did she suc- 
ceed in obtaining such contracts, but there 
the women soon rose to the best paying 
positions, and became reformers in their 
turn, 

Her financial success, it need not be 
said, was in inverse proportion to her 
moral one. The quality of her work, of 
course, stood high above all other work 
of the kind produced in Russia, but on 
that scale she could not turn out the 
quantity peeded to keep the establish- 
ment from ruin. One day one of her cus- 
tomers showed her a learned book written 
in Greek, which no printer in the country 
had been found able to print, and which 
the author was obliged to send to Leipzig 
for the purpose. The business woman 
and the idealist, who wanted to own the 
only printing plant in Russia where such 
a book could be made, had a hard fight; 
but the idealist was victorious. She ac- 
cepted the order. She sat down and 
learned the Greek alphabet first. Then 
she travelled to St. Petersburg, and hunt- 
ed all over the city until she discovered a 
foundry willing to cast Greek type for 
her. She invented a special device to 
avoid the difficulties of Greek accentua- 
tion, and she surveyed, in person, the 
casting of the letters during several days 
at a temperature of 140 degrees. All the 
technical difficulties overcome, she took 
her expensive alphabet home, trained her 
women on it, paid five rubles for every 
sheet of proof-reading, and finally pro- 
duced a masterpiece of printing that 
formed the pride and glory of the es- 
tablishment, She had lost 1,600 rubles 
on it, to be sure, but what was that to her 
compared with the fact that she, a wo- 
man, with exclusively female help, had 
done what no other printer in Russia 
could do! 

At last the day came, after the number 
of her girls had grown gradually smaller 





and smaller, wben she had to dismiss 
the last fifty of them. For the last 
time they stood before her—in the uni- 
form which she had furnished herself, 
dark brown dresses, light aprons, and 
with their tresses pinned neatly round 
their heads—to take leave of the woman 
who had given them more than their own 
mothers had, who had given dignity to 
their lives. She had to let them go with- 
out even the comfort of knowing that 
they were provided for, that they would 
not be out of work. “I am an old wo- 
man,’’ she said, “I do not need much, 
The little that I need I shall receive from 
my daughter. But oh, for these poor 
girls, young and unprotected—and my 
school, my idea! Ina all Russia there is 
no one to continue it. It will die and 
perish with me.”’ 

Yes, there was nobody, in all that vast 
country with its countless millions, no- 
body, at that moment when the experi- 
mental stage was past and with the aid of 
a small capital the plan would have be- 
gun to pay, who would lend her a penny. 
She had tried everything, submitted to 
everything; it was all in vain. She was 
only a woman. 

She had also made a mistake. All her 
life had been a persistent fight against the 
other sex. She had felt wronged by it, as 
a woman and as a wife, and she had want- 
ed to prove that she could accomplish 
more than a man, in consequence of her 
greater moral strength. She proved it, 
She forgot, however, that the final prog- 
ress Of mankind can come only through 
the codperation of men and women, not 
through their hostility toward each other, 
and for this error she paid with the 
wreck of all her hopes and ambitions. 
But in her very failure she stands before 
us as a true heroine, having lived, worked, 
and suffered for her ideal so unselfishly, 
so faithfully, that few instances equal to 
it can be found in the history of either 
men or women. 





THE COST OF CHILD LABOR. 
Dr. Louise Fiske Bryson, at a parlor 
meeting of the Consumers’ League in 
New York last week, spoke forcibly on 


some of the evils of child labor from a. 


physician’s point-of view. She said: 

“To thousands of children at work in 
the sweat-shops, mills, tenements, facto- 
ries, and other crowded and prison-like 
localities, our country is free in one sense 
only: Free to die in. Yet no one means 
to be unkind. The parents who allow 
their children to work for pay do not 
mean any harm; they think they need the 
money. The employer has no evil intent. 
The consumer is merely thoughtless, the 
voter indifferent. Yet between us all we 
manage to inflict a monstrous wrong ona 
host of pathetic and bewildered little 
creatures, who seem, as Charles Kingsley 
puts it, ‘rather damned than born into 
the world.’ 

‘Just as the plant needs outdoor air, 
sunshine, water, and suitable food, so 
does the little child need in generous 
measure these same agencies for his or- 
derly development. And play, rest, ex- 
ercise, obedience, countless spontaneous 
movements are as necessary to the animal 
part of the young child as they are to the 
thoroughbred colt. These life stuffs 
must be supplied generously for the nor- 
mal unfolding of physical power. Some- 
thing more is needed to bring the child 
into a state of complete humanness, Does 
child labor afford it? On the contrary, it 
thwarts the plant part of him; injures 
him on the animal side; and, in the ma- 
jority of instances, leaves him forever 
hopeless and forlorn, in the ranks of un- 
skilled labor, and in the sub-human class. 

“Children are so constructed that shut- 
ting them up, remote from outdoor air 
and sunshine, is sure to invite disease and 
disaster. Crowding and poor ventilation 
reduce the power to resist disease; the 
little prisoners of toil, like all prisoners 
everywhere, are peculiarly prone to con- 
tract a common disease, one that every 
year brings to an untimely grave more 
victims than war, famine, plague, cholera, 
and typhoid fever combined, and that is 
tuberculosis. This scourge, at the lowest 
estimate, costs the United States in loss 
of life over $330,000,000 annually. Would 
you help stamp it out utterly? Then 
abolish child labor. 

‘Tuberculosis is a disease that literally 
walks in darkness. The germs that cause 
it die in a few hours when exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun. They will live for 
years in a dark closet. Tuberculosis is 
distinctly preventable and unnecessary; 
and in the,majority of instances perfectly 
curable,’according to modern methods of 
treatment. In view of these facts, condi- 
tions of darkness, damp, and overcrowd- 
ing that;favor its development and spread, 
constitute a barbaric menace te public 
health. 

“Another maiming and disfiguring dis- 
ease which overtakes little wax and gristle 
children when defrauded of sunshine, 
light, air, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
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piness, is a general softening and chemical 
change of the tissues known as rickets. 
It is due to malnutrition, and is a prolific 
source of nervous disease later. The 
bones are too soft, a defect that results in 
grotesque deformities of the chest, head, 
limbs, and spine. Rickets produces curi- 
ously misshapen bodies, bandy-legs, 
knock-knees, thick wrists and clumsy 
fingers, and appears any time from infancy 
to early adult life. Poor food, the habit 
of long standing, living in half-dark 
rooms, favor its development. 

“Since child labor is everywhere, it 
must naturally prevail to a greater or less 
extent in all the dangerous trades. There 
are seven classes of the so-called ‘danger- 
ous trades,’ in which some form of poison 
or disease is incidental to the trade itself 
as at present carried on. The character 
of the substances used renders these em- 
ployments technically dangerous, as lead 
in glass polishing, arsenic in wall paper, 
mercury in rubber work, the use of cer- 
tain poisonous dyes for textile fabrics, 
and the mere handling of animal products, 
such as wool, hides, and furs, in whieh 
lurk the germs of deadly disease. In Mr. 
W. E. Walling’s able report, about sixty 
special forms of industry are given, that 
come under the head of ‘dangerous’ in 
this technical sense, all of them regulated 
by acts of Parliament in England, and by 
definite special legislation in almost all 
the other countries of Europe. Here in 
America there is no law concerning any 
dangerous employment except that in 
reference to emery wheels, a law adopted 
by seven States only. This special branch 
of factory legislation, deemed of the ut- 
most importance elsewhere, is practically 
ignored in the United States. The factory 
inspectors find little children hidden away 
in all manner of places where they have 
no real right to work at all, crouching 
down out of sight behind bales of paper 
where arsenic is used; exposed to the 
poison of lead, mercury, phosphorus, 
copper, and other toxic influences; and to 
the ills of the artificial humidity essential 
to the spinning of cotton, flax, wool, and 
silk. The difficulty is to ‘catch them at 
it,’ to discover them really at work, and 
then to prove that they are under the age 
required by law, for, as these little people 
say themselves, ‘It is easy to fix the Board 
of Health certificate if you only know 
how.’ Lead poisoning, or plumbism, 
causes loosening and dropping out of the 
teeth, frightful colic, blindness, paralysis, 
and sometimes death in convulsions. 
Phosphorus ulcerates the gums, causes 
decay of bone, terrible disfigurements, 
blindness, and paralysis of tbe wrists, and 
often death. Mercury gives rise to anaw- 
mia, or bloodlessness, to spongy gums, 
loosened teeth, and paresis of the limbs, 
Nitric acid, used for cleansing, may cause 
instant death. The germs of lockjaw re- 
side in hides, wool and fur. 

‘‘Among copper workers, as in all chem- 
ical industries, there is an unusual rate of 
mortality and great suffering from neu- 
ritis or inflammation of the nerves. Those 
of us familiar through experience with 
tri-facial neuralgia or sciatica, know some- 
thing of what copper workers endure. 

‘Public opinion that permits child la- 
bor, condemns the child to a short, dreary 
life, and to some form of hideous death 
that is too often distinctly preventable, 
Worn out at seventeen, without hope, 
without strength, if he lives longer the 
child who has worked for money is pretty 
sure to drift into the ranks of the lapsed 
and the lost, to become some sort of a 
public charge at forty, either as a pauper, 
a drunkard, a criminal, or an insane man. 

“The remedies for this state of things? 
Agitation, discussion, education among 
the people at large upon this special sub- 
ject, to enlighten the voter, the consumer, 
the employer, the parent, as to the true 
place of the child in nature and in the 
State, is naturally the first step in the 
right direction. In this way alone can 
the knowledge become general that the 
child who is deprived of education, 
health, standards of right conduct, of the 
companionship of equals, of air, sunshine, 
and normal human intercourse, of the 
means by which human power is devel- 
oped and made efficient for highest use- 
fulness, is bound to become a menace to 
public peace and safety, a burden and a 
danger. This cannot be reiterated too 
often. 

‘‘Next in order comes a revision of the 
compulsory education law, which should 
enforce school attendance every day of 
the entire school year till the age of four- 
teen. To protect public health, an en- 
tirely new law prohibiting child labor in 
the tenements would prove most effica- 
cious.’’ 


-_<-——-_ 





WOMEN REGISTERING IN NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 


The women of New South Wales are 
taking much interest in the enrolment of 
their names as electors, although the ex- 
perience of the police officers engaged in 
the collection of the rolls seems to point to 
the fact that it is the middle classes that 





are most anxious to be enrolled, says Our 


Federation. 


Sir John See has obtained leave to in- | 


troduce a measure which proposes to 


amend the Parliamentary Elections Act, | 


and to make provision for the enrolment 
of female electors, and the issuing to them 
of electors’ rights. The object of the bill 
is to place all the women of New South 
Wales who are entitled to the franchise in 
@ position to vote, to arrange for the issu- 
ing to them at once of electors’ rights, 
and to provide for voting by post. Sepa- 
rate booths may be provided for female 
voters. Voting by post will be allowed 
on account of absence from the electorate, 
serious illness, or infirmity. To these 
two last clauses the W. C. T. U. strongly 
object, as voting by post might lead to 
personation, and they consider separate 
polling-bouths quite unnecessary. The 
State Press Superintendent has written to 
the daily papers to that effect. 


—_——- ——- 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

“I’ve made it a practice to put all my 
worries down in the bottom of my heart, 
then sit on the lid an’ smile. The way 
to git cheerful is to smile when you feel 
bad, to think about sumebody else’s head- 
ache when you’re own is ’most bustin’, to 
keep on believin’ the sun is shinin’ when 
the clouds is thick enough to cut.’’-- From 
**Lovey Mary,” in The Century, Feb., 1903. 


Free beds in Boston hospitals and a 
$50,000 bequest to Harvard University 
are provided for in the will of Mrs F. L. 
Ames, which has been filed for probate at 
Taunton, Mass. The beds are to be estab- 
lished in the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital and in the Home for Incurables, the 
sum given being $5000 each. The bequest 
to Harvard is to maintain any poor or 
meritorious student. Commissioner of 
Education Harris has called attention to 
the fact that very little money has been 
provided to maintain women students as 
compared with the large funds available 
for young men. It is to be wished that 
rich women would remember the girls. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


AN UNHISTORIC DARK DAY. 


BY BERTHA E, BUSH. 


They were sitting before the fire read- 
ing. 

‘Candles were lighted in the houses,’’ 
read Jimmy. ‘The fowls retired to roost. 
The cocks were crowing all around as at 
the break of day. Objects could not be 
distinguished but at very little distance; 
and everything bore the appearance and 
gloom of night.” 

“Well, so they do every night,” said 
Jennie. ‘*That’s not wonderful.” 

“Oh, but this was in the daytime,’ said 
Jimmy. ‘*The darkness began about ten 
o'clock in the morning, and lasted all day 
long. The histories all tell of it, and call 
it the Dark Day. It was May 19, 1780.” 

Jennie’s only anSwer was a great yawn, 
for she did not care for history as Jimmy 
did. The two were keeping house alone. 
Father and mother had gone to stay all 
night. Jimmy and Jennie had celebrated 
by sitting up very late. 

‘*How jolly it will be not to have any- 
body call us in the morning!’ said Jimmy. 
‘‘Let’s sleep as late as we want to for 
once,”’ 

“Oh, no, let’s get up early. There’s 
lots to do, and we don’t want father and 
mother to think we neglect things,’’ said 
conscientious Jennie. 

Fifteen minutes later they were both 
sound asleep, and only the old clock was 
left to make a noise in the farm kitchen. 
But the clock was not so faithful as usual. 
Something was wrong with it. In the 
middle of the night it stopped, and no 
ticking was heard for five hours. Then, 
without any apparent reason, it began 
again, as watches sometimes do. 

The house was very still in the morn- 
ing, and the two children slept heavily. 
Jennie woke up just in time to hear the 
clock strike. 

“Jimmy, Jimmy, wake up!’ she cried. 
“It’s seven o’clock,”’ 

They had always been early risers at the 
farm, and seven o’clock seemed Very late 
to them. 

Jimmy jumped up like a shot. He hur- 
ried to do the chores, and Jennie hurried 
to get the breakfast. It was a dull, 
cloudy day, and not a glimpse could 
they get of the sun. Jimmy went to his 
weeding, like the faithful farmer boy he 
was, and Jennie was very busy about the 
house till the clock struck twelve. Then 
she called Jimmy in to dinner. They 
were very merry at dinner, and ate a long 
time. 

‘*How dark it is!’ said Jennie, when 
the meal was fairly over. ‘It must be 
going to rain.”’ 

They hastened out to scan the sky; but 
no rain cloud was to be seen, only the 
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A WONDERFUL INVENTION. 


It is interesting to note that fortunes 
are frequently made by the invention of 
articles of minor importance. Many of 


| the most popular devices are those de- 


signed to benefit the people and meet pop- 
ular conditions, and one of the most in- 
teresting of these that has ever been in- 
vented is the Dr. White Electric Comb, 
patented Jan. 1, '99. These wonderful 
combs positively cure dandruff, hair fall- 
ing out, sick and nervous headaches, and 
when used in connection with Dr. White’s 
Electric Hair Brush are positively guaran- 
teed to make straight hair curly in twen- 
ty-five days’ time. Thousands, of these 
electric combs have been sold in the va- 
rious cities of the Union, and the demand 
is constantly increasing. Our agents are 
rapidly becoming rich selling these combs. 
They positively sell on sight. Send for 
sample. Men’s size 35, ladies’ 50—half 
price while we are introducing them. 
See Want Column of this paper. The Dr. 
White Electric Comb Co.. Decatur, Ill. 





gray mist that had covered the sun all 
day. 

‘Why! Why-ee!"’ cried Jennie, in as- 
touishment. ‘The chickens are going to 
roost. Jimmy, it’s another Dark Day!”’ 

Jimmy ran into the house, and brought 
out the book. He had to hold it close to 
his eyes to see in the dim light. 

‘Yes!’ he cried, excitedly. 
the way it was then. 
other Dark Day. 
at the clock.” 

‘‘A quarter past one,’’ reported Jennie. 
‘Jimmy, we'll have to light a lamp. Oh, 
I wish—I wish—that it was night, so that 
mother would come.”’ 

‘‘Nonsense!”’ said Jimmy, although his 
own hands trembled queerly. “It’s only 
living history over again. Don’t be a 
coward, Jennie. Just think how grand 
it is to be alive on such a wonderful day!” 

“Don’t go out to weed again!’’ begged 
Jennie. ‘Stay in the house with me.”’ 

So Jimmy stayed; and, although he 
wouldn’t have liked to own it, he was 
glad to stay. He even wiped the dishes, 
‘for company,”’ he said. At two o’clock 
a rattle of wheels was heard, and a buggy 
drove into the yard. 

“It’s mother!’’ cried Jennie, joyfully, 
and ran out, dish-cloth in hand, Mother 
got out with her arms full of packages 
and a beaming smile. But she looked at 
father queerly when she saw what the 
children were doing. 

“Why, Jennie,”’ she said, ‘‘haven’t you 
got your supper dishes done yet?” 

“Supper!” cried Jimmy and Jennie. 
“Why, ma, you mean dinner! Did you 
come early because you thought we’d be 
afraid? We might have been if we hadn’t 
read about the other Dark Day in the his- 
tory last night.’’ 

“Early! Dark Day!’’ Mother looked up 
in astonishment. ‘*What are you children 
thinking of? What time do you think 
it is?’’ 

“Two o’clock in the afternoon,’’ cho- 
rused Jimmy and Jennie, pointing to the 
clock. 

Then mother laughed. Oh, how she 
laughed! The table fairly shook till all 
the dishes rattled. 

“It’s almost eight o’clock at night! The 
old clock must have stopped. Oh, father, 
father, did you ever hear of anything so 
funny?’’ 

But Jimmy and Jennie did not think it 
so very funny! It was not till years after 
that they saw much amusement in their 
Dark Day.— Youth's Companion, 


“It’s just 
We're having an- 
Hooray! Go and look 





HUMOROUS. 





What can you make longer by cutting 
it at both ends? A ditch, 


When is a loaf of bread inhabited? 
When it has a little Indian in it. 


If 32 is the freezing point, what is the 
squeezing point? Two in the shade. 


When does English butter become Irish 
butter? When it is made into little Pats. 


When does the letter Y perform an im- 
possibility? When it turns a lad into a 
lady. 


Why can Satan never be uncivil? Be- 
cause the imp o’ darkness can never be 
impolite. 


What is the most immoral instrument 
of music? Thelyre. What is the most 
moral one? An upright piano. 


Why ought oleomaragrine to be made 
of goat fat rather than of beef fat? Be- 
cause the goat is a natural butter. 


When does a widower cease to be sel- 
fish? When he ceases to care for No. 1, 
and begins to look out for No. 2. 


Why does a dog dress more warmly in 
summer than in winter? In winter he 
wears a coat, but in summer he wears a 
coat and pants. 


Two ladies occupied a stateroom to- 
gether in an ocean steamer. The one 
who had the upper berth was not very ex- 
pert at climbing in and out. In the mid- 
die of the night the one in the lower berth 
heard a heavy thud, and called, ‘‘What is 
the matter? What are you doing?” “I 
am collecting impressions,’’ answered her 
friend, who had fallen on the floor. 
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College 
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53d Annual Session. Thorough course. Four years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, Bsa 500, 21st St. & N, College Ave , Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘Mas 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances EB. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by 
Stone. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 


A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 

Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs 
Esther F.. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone 

Women’s Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, 
Dromgoole. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 


A Terrible Object Lesson. 


by Will. Allen 


ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


In the Good Old Summer Time, 


With your glasses all dust and your 'kerchief all 
rime, And as black as your hat from hem to hem, 
iow will you ever manage without a “GEM” ? 

And really, now, sensible people will not wait 

until that time comes. They might want one in 

a great burry, and, owing to the great “rush,”’the 

supply on hand might be “ +xhausted,” and they 

might have to wait several days for seme more to 
be made up. Just try to imagine the great an- 
noyance and inconvenience!!! By return mail 








‘Little Gem”"’ Eyeglass Cleaners 


are now sent postpaid for 15 cts., reduced from 
25 cents. 3 for 36 cents. One or tw.-cent stamps 
will be taken in payment. No agents. Send 
direct to the inventor and manufacturer, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
293 Congress Street, Boston. 





HOUSEWORK.—Amenian young man with 

ood recommendations and able to speak —\ 4 
fish, wants to do housework. Has experience in 
cleaning and —_ cooking. Address MARTIN 
TERZIAN. care John Shamlian, 1222 Washington 
St., Boston. 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 

For catalogues of either school. or other 
information, address the Secreta: ,, 

CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 

416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo! 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 





Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients beng 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply to 


PRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 


THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. Fo 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. PizRoy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St. 
New York. 











—— 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPER® 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agen: 
8S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 








The Ru:np of Mitla, 
The ; Catacombs of Guanjuato, 


The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills ot Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cacs 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” ine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE Neo. 1973. 
JOHNSON & SMITH 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

The Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation will be held in New Orleans, La., 
March 19th to 25th, inclusive. The meetings 
will be held in the Atheneum, and the hotel 
headquarters will be at the St. Charles, 
Reduced rates will be given on all railroads 
Among the prominent speakers will be Miss 
Anthony, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, Miss Laura Clay, Mrs. Har- 
riet Stanton Blatch, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman, Mrs. Ida Husted Harper. Names 
of other speakers will be announced later. 
The Local Committees in New Orleans have 
planned social and sight-seeing features 
which will add to the pleasure of the gather- 
ing. Correspondence solicited 

Kate M. Gorpon, 
Cor. Sec N. A. W.S. A. 
2008 Am. Tract Soc. Building, New York City. 
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RAILROAD RATES TO NATIONAL 
SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 

The railroads have granted a rate of a fare 
and one-third, plus twenty-five cents, for the 
Convention in New Orleans, March 19th to 
25th, inclusive. 

The Southeastern Passenger Association 
will extend the time limit to the lastof April 
on the tickets of those who wish to take in 
a side trip to Mexico City or to California. 

I cannot now state the exact expense of 
the trip to Mexico City or to California; it 
will depend largely upon the number taking 
the trip. I wish all who read this notice 
and have any thought of taking either of 
these trips in connection with the New Or- 
leaus Convention, would write to me at once, 
so that | may obtain some idea of the num- 
ber. Otherwise it is impossible to secure @ 
definite rate for them. The excursions apply 
to visitors as well as delegates. If the friends 
of any readers would like to consider these 
trips, please call their attention to this notice, 
and let me have their names at once. 

Mary G. Hay, 
Secretary Railroad Rates, N. A. W.S. A., 
2008 Amer. Tract Soc. Bldg., New York City. 








REFORM THE VOTING CONSTITUENCIES. 

The wastefulness, incompetency, and 
corruption of American city governments 
have become a national scandal, and if un- 
checked threaten the perpetuity of re- 
publican institutions. This great and 
growing evil is primarily due to the aver- 
age ignorance, carelessness, and selfish- 
ness of the individual voters. Two reme- 
dies only are apparent. Either the suf- 
frage may be taken away from the grossly 
incompetent and unfaithful by adopting a 
higher qualification of intelligence and 
character, or some new element may be 
added to the electorate that will raise the 
average and place civic control in the 
hands of an honest and responsible ma- 
jority. 

But to deprive large numbers of men of 
the suffrage who now have it, is out of the 
question. It cannot be done and it ought 
not to be done. Therefore civic re’orm- 
ers are limited to the other method, 
namely, an addition to the municipal vot. 
ing constituencies of some specially well- 
qualified body of citizens—in other words, 
to enfranchise such women as will by 
their votes strengthen the forces that will 
work for civic improvement. 

This would involve, of course, the ad- 
mission of women on a different and high- 
er standard of competency than is now 
required of male voters. That will be 
called ‘“‘class legislation’? by those who 
ignore mental and moral distinctions, and 
who regard suffrage as the mere act of 
putting a piece of paper in a box, which 
anybody can do who can get to the polls. 

The simplest and most obvious qualifi- 
cation for the exercise of municipal suf- 
frage would be on the line of tax-paying. 
Although we have practically abandoned 
that qualification in the case of men, we 
can maintain it in the admission of wom- 
en to the franchise. By enabling every 
woman to pay a voluntary poll-tax, we 
could bring in a great body of voters who 
value the ballot and are willing to help 
contribute to the support of their munici- 
pal government. 

This is not a question of personal lib- 
erty, or of State or national control. It 
is solely one of local administration. 
There is no reason why any intelligent, 
law-abiding, tax-paying citizen should be 
deprived of a voice in the control of the 
expenditure of her own taxes solely be- 
cause she isa woman. Just how to draw 
the line is a question worthy of careful and 
candid consideration. But, whatever the 
method, let us not lose sight of the fact 





that to reform municipal governments we | evening designated, and offered the tickets | Lewis of Rochester, which called forth 


! 


must first reform the votiog constitu- 
encies. H. B. B. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The first meeting of the new Executive 
Board of the New York State Federation 
was held last week at the home of Mrs. 
Charies Frederick Naething. A new com- 
mittee of thirty was appointed, with Mrs. 
Doré Lyon as chairman, to plan for raising 
additional funds for the girls’ trade school. 

The legislative affairs committee of the 
Massachusetts Federation, of which Mrs. 
Annie T. Bush is chairman, calls atten- 
tion to the bill ‘for the further preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals,’’ which has 
been presented to the Legislature. The 
bill is aimed against general vivisection, 
and also embodies restrictions on the ad- 
ministering of drugs to animals. The 
State Federation is interested also in a 
bill presented by the Massachusetts Civic 
League, entitled ‘An act to protect pub- 
lic pleasure grounds, parkways, and boul- 
evards from disfigurement by advertise- 
ments.’’ Club women are urged to help 
in making these bills laws by agitating 
the subject and arousing public opinion, 
by personal conference with men in a po- 
sition to influence legislative policies and 
action, and by attending the hearings at 
the State House. 


The next quarterly meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Federation is to be held in Dor- 
chester, by invitation of the Dorchester 
Woman’s Club, of which Mrs. Edith W. 
Bolster is president. The general subject 
will be ‘**The Possibilities of Art in Social 
Progress.”’ 

The Woman's Charity Club of Boston 
will give its annual kettledrum for the 
benefit of its hospital, in the New Century 
Building, on Tuesday, Feb. 17. 

The next meeting of the Boston Busi- 
ness League will be held on Feb, 10, at 
2.30 P. M., in the New Century Building, 
in charge of the department of special 
work for women, of which Mrs, Anna C, 
Fall is chairman. Among the speakers 
will be Dr. Mary E. Mosher and Mrs. 
Emma Shaw Colcleugh. 

The social service committee of the 
Woman’s Club of Brockton, Mass., was 
formed at the beginning of the club year, 
and its work has been principally among 
the school children. It was recently de- 
cided to form a sewing class for young 
girls, and for the first meeting prepara- 
tions were made for about 50. Much sur- 
prise was felt when 212 girls presented 
themselves. This number was increased 
to 230 at the second meeting. 

The recently organized New Hampshire 
Exchange Club proposes to open in Bos- 
ton a club house for New Hampshire men 
and women of this vicinity and visitors 
from that State. It is intended to make 
the membership of women a prominent 
feature; a separate restaurant and club 
rooms will be provided for them, Any 
unmarried woman may join the club, Al- 
though the constitution provides that 
men members may offer the privileges of 
the club to the women of their »mmediate 
families, the wife of a member may be- 
come a full member of the club by paying 
the admission fee and annual dues. 
Among the members enrolled are Miss 
Kate Sanborn, the author, and Miss Edna 
Dean Proctor, the poet. 

The club women of Temple, Tex., par- 
ticipated in the exercises at the laying of 
the corner-stone of the Carnegie Library 
in that city. Mrs. W.S. Banks, president 
of the Library Association, and Mrs. Kate 
A. Orgain, spoke briefly of the library 
movement in Temple. An eloquent trib- 
ute to the work of the women’s clubs was 
paid by the orator of the day, Mr. W. S. 


Lemly. PF. Be de 





SHAKESPEARE HUDSON. 

In reporting Mrs. Cheney’s talk on early 
Boston journalism, lately given before the 
New England Women’s Press Association, 
the writer made statements that reminded 
one of Cuvier and the crab; and now takes 
opportunity to say that her report was 
correct, save that Mrs. Cheney’s first poem 
was printed in the Transcript, not the Mt. 
Vernon Review; that said Review was a 
manuscript issue, not a printed paper; 
and that the poem was not addressed to 
the evening, but ‘‘To the Morning Star.” 
A private letter from Newburyport con- 
tributes the following in regard to Mr. 
Hudsen, whom Mrs. Cheney mentioned at 
the same time. Cc. W. 

‘*When Miss Cornelia Walter was editor 
of the Evening Transcript, Mr. Hudson 
came to this country to lecture on Shake- 
speare. He sent his advertisement to the 
Transcript, and tickets to the editor. 





Miss Walter had an engagement on the 


to her friend, Miss Ednah D. Littlehale, 
who attended the lecture and thought it 
had decided ability. The speaker was an 
English stranger, hitherto unknown, and 
the audience was small. Miss Littlehale 
wrote a review of the treatment of the 
subject, which was published in the 
Transcript , and the next evening the at- 
tendance was evidently larger. A sketch 
of the lecture was given in the Transcript 
of the next day, and, at the close of the 
course, the audience, which had increased 
to a good number, invited the speaker to 
repeat the series, which he did. Applica- 
tions came to him to give the lectures on 
Shakespeare in other cities, where they 
became much in demand. 


‘‘Mr, Hudson called on Miss Walter to | 


thank her for the able, discriminating no- 
tices of Shakespeare lectures which had 
appeared in the Transcript, and had made 
his reputation. Miss Walter expressed 
her regret at her own inability to attend 
the course, and said that her friend Miss 
Littlehale had heard them, and had been 
very much interested in them, as her re- 
views of them showed. Mr. Hudson 


requested an introduction to her, ex- | 


pressed his gratitude for her valuable 
service to a stranger, and requested her 
acceptance of a beautiful copy of Charles 
Lamb’s works. 

“Those who can remember ‘Shakespeare 


Hudson,’ as he was often familiarly | 


called, will recall the piercing expression 
of his dark eyes, as he deliberately sur- 
veyed his audience from right to left be- 
fore speaking. The original, analytical 
treatment of his subject was enhanced by 
his peculiar habit of delivery, which re- 
minded one of children sliding on the ice. 
The first part of the sentence was given 


with great rapidity, and the emphatic | 


clause, generally the last few words, were 
prolonged with a distinct, 
drawl.” 


> 


THE NEW YORK HEARING. 





A most satisfactory hearing was held 
on the afternoon of Feb. 3, before the 
Senate Cities Committee of the New York 
Legislature, upon Senator Ambler’s bill to 
extend the right to vote upon special ap- 
propriations to the tax-paying women of 
all third-class cities. This suffrage, for- 
merly granted to men taxpayers only, has 


already been conferred upon women tax- | 


payers in 13 of the 38 cities of the third 
class, as well as in all the towns and 
villages of New York State. 

Our side had a fine delegation present, 
including Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller 
and Miss Anne F. Miller of Geneva, Mrs. 
Katherine B, Lewis of Buffalo, a member 
of the legislative committee, Mrs. Mary 
H. Loines, its chairman, Mrs. L. C. W. 
Callender and Mrs. Kate S. Thompson, 
president and vice-president of the Al- 
bany P. E. Club, Mrs. Harriet Stanton 
Blatch of New York, Dr. Lavinia R. Davis 
of Oneida, Mrs. Howe of Albany, Mrs. 


Henry B. Ambler of Chatham, Miss Cam- | 


eron of New York, a member of the legis- 
lative committee, Mrs. Rowe of Natalie, 
and others. 

The speakers were Mrs. Mary H. Loines, 
chairman of the legislative committee, 
Mrs. Blatch, Dr. Lavinia R. Davis, Miss 
Miiler, president of the Geneva P. E, 
Club, Miss Kate M. Gordon, and Harriet 
May Mills. 

Senator White of Syracuse, chairman of 
the Cities Committee, was detained at 
home by illness. In his absence Senator 
Marshall of Brooklyn presided. Mrs. 
Loines introduced the speakers, prefac- 
ing the hearing with a strong statement 
of our case. 

When the chairman called for the oppo- 
sition, no one appeared. 
of New York said that he was in receipt 


of a circular letter from the New York | 
City Association Opposed to the Exten- | 


sion of Suffrage to Women, protesting 
against the bill. He added that in for- 
mer years some of these women had come 
to Albany to speak, but they felt now 
that it was more consistent for them not 
to appear! Could there have been a 
weaker opposition than this, from a few 
wcmen of New York who were not affect- 


ed by the bill? No one from any third- | 


class city was heard from as opposed. 

Miss Miller gave testimony in regard to 
a recent vote in Geneva upon a question 
of special appropriation in which the tax- 
paying women took part. Miss Gordon 
added valuable testimony from her own 
State of Louisiana. Mrs. Blatch spoke of 
suffrage in England. Dr. Davis, repre- 
senting the W. C. T. U., spoke for Oneida, 
a third class city which lost the tax suf- 
frage for women by ceasing to be a-vil- 
lage. Harriet May Mills urged the pas- 
sage of the bill on its merits, and for the 
sake of uniformity. She spoke of Senator 
Humphrey, who had been such a constant 
friend throughout his term of service. He 
had staid at the capital to confer about 
this bill the year before, on the last day he 
was able to go out, less than a week be- 
fore his death. 

Some questions were asked by Senator 


impressive | 


Senator Grady | 


| declarations from other members of the 
| committee favoring the bill. 

' Mrs. Loines read the following letter 
written to a member of the legislative 
, committee in response to her request that 
| he should support the measure: 

Dear Lady:—Your favor of Jan. 12th at 
| hand and will say in reference to Lady 
| Suffrage that I should not favor the bill 
| giving ladies the right to vote ina city of 
| the third class. I should think they 
would be entitled to vote in cities of the 
| second and first class. However, I have 
| not given the matter much thought at 
present. 

The author of this remarkable letter 
| has been three years in the Assembly, yet 
| he does not know the difference between 
‘‘Lady suffrage’ and tax suffrage. He 
| does not know that there is no such suf- 

frage as we are asking in either first or 

| second class cities. 
It was a fine hearing. One member of 
| the committee, still unconvinced, said he 
| had greatly enjoyed the speeches, adding 
| that the questions put before the commit- 
| tee were never so well discussed as when 
presented by the women. 

The Assembly Cities Committee has al- 
| ready reported the bill favorably. 
| Our friends were enthusiastic at the 
‘conclusion of the hearing. The Albany 
| P. E. Club secured five new members 
| from among those present. 

HARBIET MAy MILLs. 
| Albany, Feb. 3, 1908. 





HEARING IN MAINE. 





A hearing was given on Jan, 29 by the 

| Committee on Legal Affairs of the Maine 

Legislature to the petitioners for and 

| against the granting of the municipal vote 

to women taxpayers. The Portland Press 
says: 

The Maine legislator regards asa red- 
letter day in his experience as a statesman 
that on which come the women to argue 
| for and against the extension of suffrage 
| to the members of their sex. On that day 
| the legislator repairs early to the barber 
| and bootblack, and perhaps he buys a 
| pink for his button-hole. In the after- 
| noon he goes to the hall of the House and 
| stands or perches on the window sill be- 
| cause the ladies have taken all the seats. 
He hears some bright speeches, and he 

applauds the telling points on each side 
| with strict impartiality. 
| The scene in the hall this afternoon was 
much the same as in previous years, There 
were about 150 women present, and an 
equal number of men, The committee on 
legal affairs sat in a row behind the speak- 
er’s desk and listened to three hours of 
oratory on the bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Allan of Portland. 


Chairman Clark announced that the pe- 
titioners would first be heard. Mrs. Lucy 
Hobart Day of Portland, president of the 
Maine W. S. A., said in part: 


“The committee on legislation for the 
Maine W. S. A. have worked for a year to 
interest the people of the State in this 
movement for the tax-paying women. We 
have been surprised and gratified to find 
| sympathizers and helpers where we had 
no reason to expect either, and the gen- 
eral expression of opinion from all paris 
of the State has been one of encourage- 
ment and a hope that we should succeed. 

“The tax-collectors. throughout the 
State have been uniformly courteous in 
replying to our requests for statistics, 
and have frequently given us a word of 
encouragement. Through these assessors 
we have learned that there are at least 
15,000 tax-paying women in the State, 
with a probable 10,000 more in towns 
whence we could receive no returns. These 
15,000 women pay taxes on property the 
approximate value of which is $25,000,000, 
| at @ conservative estimate. 

“In Portland there are about 24,000 tax- 
| payers. The valuation of the city is be- 
tween $47,000,000 and $48,000,000. Of the 
taxpayers not less than 2,500 are women, 
who pay taxes on $9,907,350. 

“One tenth of the taxpayers pay intothe 
treasury yearly one fifth of all tax money 
which is used to pay the expenses of our 
municipal corporation, and this with no 
| liberty to say how or by whom that mon- 
| ey shall be spent. 

“We have been greatly helped in our 
| work by the Maine Grange, local, county, 
|} and State. I have here letters from 23 
| local Granges, representing 12 counties 
and a membership of over 2,000 men and 
| women, all of whom have voted to en- 
| dorse our movement, and several have ex- 
pressed a most earnest desire to be of 
assistance. We have also letters of en- 
| dorsement from three Pomona Granges, 
|and in December the State Grange not 
| only accorded us a place on the program 
| of its annual convention, but adopted 
| resolutions in our favor, presented by ex- 
| Governor Robie. The membership of the 
| Maine State Granges number over 34,000 
'/men and women representing the rural 
sections of our commonwealth. This 
| great organization embodies in its con- 
stitution the principle of equality of 
rights. Therefore, it cannot be said that 
only a small number of the people of 
Maine believe in the justice of our re- 
quest, and with this solid phalanx of sym- 
pathizers back of us, coupled with other 
agencies which have worked in our be- 
half, we are sure that we have not made 
an absurd proposition, or one which is 
without a reasonable degree of popularity. 

‘‘We have also realized that the tax-pay- 
ing women themselves should be notified 
of this measure, and in various ways, by 
personal letters, through the columns of 
the press, and by public announcements, 








we have endeavored to reach these wom- 


en, thus giving them an opportunity to 
assent, object, or forever after hold their 
peace, 

**I have here, Mr. Chairman, letters from 
more than 1,800 tax-paying women en- 
dorsing our proposition and saying that 
they believe women who pay taxes should 
have a voice in municipal affairs. These 
women represent every county, and 237 
towns and cities. 

**I have been interested in many personal 
communications from these women, and a 
protest against conditions as they are has 
arisen from every quarter. This has been 
especially noticed in the large number of 
widows who have written of their trials 
and difficult‘es. I believe the time has 
come when some radical change must be 
made in our laws in order that such wom- 
en may have an opportunity to defend 
themselves.”’ 

Mrs, Abbie A. C. Peasless, of Auburn, 
spoke in behalf of the home. The home 
is closely related to politics. Everything 
in the home is taxed. There was never a 
better time for this right to come to us. 
You have said that when it is expedient 
you will give it to us. It is expedient 
now. The women should have a voice in 
municipal affairs. If women have not 
wisdom enough to vote intelligently, they 
have not wisdom enough to train their 
sons to vote intelligently, Women ought 
to have a voice in saying who shall have 
the handling of the property interests of 
not only the men but the women. 

Dr. Jane Lord Hersom of Portland 
made an earnest appeal for the right of 
women to have a say in municipal affairs. 

Mrs. Sarah Fairfield Hamilton of Saco 
said that the spirit which brought the 
women here was the same that sent the 
minute men forth in’76. Municipal man- 
agement was only housekeeping on a large 
scale. 

A Mrs. I. V. Woodbury of Boston ap- 
peared for the remonstrants. She said: 

‘*We are old-fashioned women who wisb 
to take care of our homes, and, as some 
one has said, for the Lord’s sake leave 
something for the men to do. The wage- 
earning women would get no further ad- 
vantage under suffrage extension. The 
bill discriminates against the non-taxpay- 
ing women. If wealth is to be the stand- 
ard, there should bea difference between 
the woman who ownsa bicycle and the 
woman who owns a piano. The present 
proposition is the camel’s nose getting 
under the canvas; later the camel will be 
seeking to get more than his nose in, and 
when he gets in, some one must get out. 
We oppose all suffrage extension on the 
best of all grounds, that the women do not 
want it. Women’s property rights have 
been granted for long years—long before 
the suffrage movement was begun. Wo- 
man has got everything she has asked for 
since Eve asked for the apple, and lost us 
Eden. Woman is the sun and center of 
the home that lies behind all, aud I hope 
that never in my day will woman give up 
the throne and the scepter of home for 
the tumult and toil of politics.” 

The petitioners then resumed. Mrs. 
E. 8. Osgood of Portland made one of the 
cleverest addresses of the afternoon. She 
turned the point of Mrs. Woodbury's cam- 
elstory by saying that the committee 
needn’t worry about the camel's nose get- 
ting in under the canvas, ‘This is the 
camel that came in backward,”’ said Mrs. 
Osgood, amid laughter, ‘the is all in but 
his nose. And, gentlemen, you might as 
well let in out of the cold that poor cam- 
el’s nose—which is the ballot.” 

Miss Laura A. D. Merritt of Old Orchard 
urged this partial privilege as the step- 
ping stone to full and free suffrage later. 

Mis. Carrie Chapman Catt reviewed the 
remonstrance of the Portland women. 
Women did not necessarily ask suffrage 
as an inherent right. In whatever way 
the right came to men, women ask 
it for the same reason. The ballut is not 
based on physical power; if it were we 
should have a government of Joho L. 
Sullivans and James T, Corbetts,and many 
of the best citizens would be disfran- 
chised. She denied that there is any injus- 
tice inthe measure. Maine was one of the 
first States to give women property rights, 
but it did an inconsistent thing when 
it gave women these rights and gave them 
no suffrage. No one has yet been able to 
say that taxation without representation 
is not tyranny. The speaker told of suf- 
frage in Kansas and Colorado. She de- 
nied that it is a case of sex against sex. 
Taking up the statement of the remon- 
strants that women have rights enough 
as it is, Mrs. Catt related many instances 
of injustice to women. She compared 
the women of to-day who plead with the 
Legislature to save them from suffrage to 
the woman of India who killed herself to 
save herself from the degradation of learn- 
ing to read. 

Mrs. A. J. George of Boston closed the 
case for the remonstrants. She dispar- 
aged Colorado and Utah, and said that to 
grant suffrage would take away woman’s 
influence as a non-partizan political power. 

Mrs. Charles T. Ogden of Portland, 
president of the Maine Anti-Woman Suf- 
frage Association, spoke briefly agaiust 
the bill. 

Mrs. Catt, speaking in conclusion for 
the petitioners, reviewed the arguments 
of the opponents. The question is not: 
‘Does woman want to vote?”’ but Should 
she want to vote?’”’ ‘Let down the bars,” 
concluded Mrs. Catt, ‘‘so that those wom- 
en who wish to vote may have the privi- 
lege.”’ 


A friend in Portland, Me., says in a pri- 
vate letter: 

‘We had a very satisfactory hearing. 
Everybody was prompt, to the point, log- 
ical and interesting,—i. e., of the suffra- 
gisis. Mrs. Catt outdid herself, and fairly 
took the House by storm. The committee 
were on our side, and were pleased with 
us and our presentation of thecase. They 
were not pleased with the Antis, if I may 
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believe what one of the members said. 
They had acopy of the anti-suffrage memo- 
rial sent to every legislator, but Mrs. Catt, 
taking it as her text, in an off-hand man- 
ner simply swept every argument out from 
under their feet. It was the best thing I 
ever saw done. They simply had nothing 
left to say, and it turned the tide of opin- | 
jon our way. There has been an im- | 
mense amount of interest shown all over 
the State.”’ 








ALADDIN OVENS. | 


Many of our readers who have been un- 
able to get Aladdin Ovens will be glad to 
know that orders can now be filled for 
these unique and useful household arti- 
cles. What they can accomplish is re- 
stricted only by the ingenuity and intelli- 
gence of the operator. 

But even with a limited use they will 
be f und more than desirable, if not in- 
dispensable. Their principal advantages 
over the ordinary oven consist in the low 
heat, practicable for long periods, the 
economy of fuel, and the superior flavor 
of food cooked in the ‘*Aladdin’’ manner, 

One person writes after trial: ‘We are 
utterly surprised that any family should 
be without an ‘Aladdin Oven,’ as our ex- 
perience has demonstrated that the sav- 
ing alone in the shrinkage of food ina 
year is several times the cost of an oven.”’ 

Another writes: “I would have an 
‘Aladdin Oven’ in my house if it couid be, 
used for no other purpose than for cook- 
ing beans.”’ 

Another calls it “one of the greatest 
aids from the drudgery of cooking that 
has been invented;’ another, ‘a sure 
cure for dyspepsia,’’ and still avother, 
“unequalled for meats of all kinds.” 

These ovens are made of Asbestos 
Board, tin bound, painted on the outside, 
inside oven of the best cast and sheet 
iron, and will reach a heat of 325 degrees. 

Dimensions—Outer oven, 23 x 20x 18 
inches; inner oven, 18 x 14 x 12'4 inches, 
Price, complete, with lamp, stand, pans, 
and book, ‘‘The Science of Nutrition,’’ 
F. O. B., $25. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson’s famous treatise, 
“The Science of Nutrition,’’ and ‘The Art 
of Cooking in the Aladdin Oven”’ will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of $1. ‘How to 
Make and Use an Aladdin Oyen”? (pam- 
phlet) is sent on receipt of ten cents. Ad- 
dress all correspondence to Aladdin Oven 
Co., Brookline, Mass. 





THE NEW ORLEANS CONVENTION. 

The attention of all friends interested in 
the business part of the Annual Conven- 
tion of the N. A. W. S. A., to be held in 
New Orleans, March 19 to 25 inclusive, is 
directed to two changes which were made 
in the constitution last year, and which 
will consequently be operative for the 
first time this year. 

The first change occurs in Section 4 of 
Article III, and reads: 

The persons entitled to vote at the An- 
nual Convention shall be the General Offi- 
cers of this A-sociation, the chairmen of 
standing committees, the State presidents, 
and State memVers of the National Exec- 
utive Committee, and one delegate for 
every one hundred paid-up members, and 
for every fraction of one hundred. 

This reduces the representation of each 
State. 

The second change has to do with the 
method of voting, and may be found in 
Section 4 of Article VII. It reads: 

In the election of officers, each member 
of the Convention may cast one vote. An 
absent member may have her vote cast by 
a member of the Convention from her 
State, whom she has authorized to do so 
by giving her proxy aud her credentials 
to said person, who shall file both with 
the Credentials Committee. 

Let every State president, member of 
National Executive Committee, and elect- 
ed delegate make herself familiar with 
these rules, and let us make the New Or- 
leans Convention the most business-like 
we have ever held. The local committees 
in New Orleans are not neglecting a single 
detail which will add to our comfort and 
pleasure, It is our duty to take to them 
a Convention of which they may be 
proud, HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 

Warren, O. Treas. N. A. W. 8S. A. 


-_-o- 


NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 





New YOrK Ciry, FEB. 3, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Much interest has been aroused here by 
the recent efforts of women to obtain po- 
sitions as Superintendents in the Public 
Schools of this city. Your readers may 
recall the case of Miss Anna Gordon, who 
was a District Superintendent in the 
Borough of Richmond (Staten Island), 
until her untimely death made her place 
vacant. Other vacancies have followed, 
and in each instance suitably qualified 
women have sought the position, but 
without success. In the 13th district of 
this borough, Manhattan, Miss Emma 
Johnston, who has done admirable work 
as a principal, sought to be elected Su- 





perintendent, but the Board of Associate 
Superintendents, who chouse the District 
Superintendents, gave the situation to a 
man. The most recent case is that of 
Miss Grace C. Strauchen, a lady who 
had won distinction io Brooklyn 
as a District Superintendent. She was 
warmly urged for promotion to be an 
Associate Superintendent, but, despite the 
great interest in the case which was taken 
by the Board of Education, where Miss 
Strauchen had many friends, a man was 
elected to the place. These repeated 
events have aroused much feeling among 
the people, as well as among the teachers, 
who are most deeply interested. It has 
begun to seem as if the present admin- 
istration of schools was opposed to the 
appointment of any women to prominent 
positions, although the debates in the 
Board of Education disclosed the fact that 
there were many strong friends of the 
advancement of women among the mem 
bers. 

Miss Strauchen took her defeat with 
great amiability, and last week gave what 
she called ‘ta consolation lunch” to sev- 
eral of her friends, some prominent school 
officers and club presidents. Naturally 
the discussion, after the lunch was served, 
turned on the position of women. Your 
correspondent was very careful not to say 
a word on the extremest demands for the 
enfranchisement of the sex, but it needed 
no effort from an avowed advocate to 
bring out the sentiment in favor of free- 
dom, for one woman after another in her 
remarks declared that we should never 
have equal justice to women until they 
had the right of suffrage. 

The presence here of Mrs. Charles M. 
Dow, president of the New York State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, has brought 
about many consultations of the executive 
committee as to the best methods by 
which to promote the interests of the As- 
sociation. Mrs. Dow has also been the 
recipient of numerous social attentions. 
On Wednesday of last week she was the 
guest of honor at a brilliant meeting of 
the Eclectic Club at Delmonico’s. After 
the luncheon there was a large reception, 
at which representatives of nearly all the 
clubs of New York were present. 

Last night I had+a somewhat unusual 
experience in visiting one branch of the 
People’s Institute. This is an association 
under the general supervision of Prof. 
Charles Sprague Smith. The principal 
headquarters are at Cooper Institute, but 
there are also rooms at 241 East 14th St. 
Here there is a reading room and a good- 
sized hall where meetings are held. I was 
asked by Mrs. Mary Arnold Childs, who 
has charge of the lectures, to give an ad- 
dress on woman suffrage. It was an in- 
teresting gathering, as almost all the peo- 
ple in the room were of foreign birth. An 
opportunity to ask questions was given, 
and the various queries of the men who 
had been born in the conservative coun- 
tries of Europe brought out many points 
which I have not for a long time heard 
discussed at any of our public meetings. 
The old arguments which to a present- 
day audience of Americans would sound 
almost unnecessary were needed here. 
However, there was a cordial feeling 
which made the evening a pleasure. 

The Third Annual Conference of the 
National Legislative League will be held 
in Washington, D. C., Feb. 23d, 24th and 
25th. The headquarters will be at the Ox- 
ford, corner New York Ave. and 14th St. 

Each affiliated club is entitled to send 
five delegates. The annual dues of a club 
are $5. The annual individual member- 
shipis $1. Itis hoped that there will be 
a prompt reply to the treasurer, Mrs. Vic- 
toria Conkling-Whitney, 3121 Locust St., 
St. Louis, Mo. Rates at the Oxford have 
been secured at $2 per day. A reception 
will be held on one evening. The public 
meetings will be announced later. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 
=_--_— 


IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS. FANNIE HOLDEN FOWLER, 

The suffrage ranks in Michigan have 
lost a brave and willing advocate. On 
Dec. 22, Fannie Holden Fowler, our com- 
rade tried and true, passed from mortal 
sight into the sphere of larger usefulness. 
For thirty-six years her home has been in 
Manistee, where she had part in every 
good word and work. 

Mrs. Fowler inherited a love of justice 
from her parents, who believed in equality 
of rights and opportunities for all. The 
writer has many times seen her mother, 
then feeble and in age, at suffrage meet- 
ings, calm, gentle in her patience, but 
keenly interested in all that was said and 
done. Mrs. Fowler’s father, Hon. Josiah 
Holden, was especially active in his work 
for equal suffrage. When eighty years of 
age he secured 1,200 signatures to a peti- 
tion asking the Legislature to grant muni- 
cipal suffrage to women. 

During the campaign of 1874, when an 
amendment was submitted to the voters 
providing that the word ‘‘male” as a 
qualification for voting be stricken from 








the State constitution, Mrs. Fowler wrote 
many strong appeals and stirring songs. 
After the defeat of the amendment, the 
State Association disbanded. Thus de- 
prived of leadership, the local societies 
followed. A general paralysis seemed to 
have fallen upon the movement. How- 
ever, here and there were some who be- 
lieved and expressed their convictions. 
Mrs Fowler was of that number. At that 
time and for several years thereafter she 
edited the Woman’s Column, a page in 
the Manistee Standard, published by her 
husband, Col. S. W. Fowler, who was 
also a staunch suffragist, a favorite phrase 
of his being, ‘To oppress one is to de- 
grade all, Class legislation means gen- 
eral degradation.”’ 

The Manistee Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion was the first to rally from the shock 
of the defeat of 1874. The society sent 
out great quantities of literature, held 
public meetings, and continued to appeal 
to political conventions. Mrs. Fowler, as 
correspunding secretary, wrote these ap- 
peals. Being reasonable and strong, they 
commanded respect. Colonel Fowler, a 
lawyer as well as a journalist, prepared a 
bill for municipal suffrage for women. 
Mrs. Fowler secured its introduction in 
the Senate and House of 1883. Largely 
through the influence of the Manistee As- 
sociativn and the correspondence of Mrs. 
Fowler, a convention was called at Flint, 
May 21, 1884, which resulted in the organ- 
ization of the present Michigan E. S. A. 
Mrs. Fowler made a strong address. 
Among other things, she said: 

Women are taxed and are subject to the 
laws, therefore they should be protected 
in the exercise of all the rights of citizen- 
ship. Taxation without representation is 
tyranny. Women are not represented in 
the councils of the people. No class or 
race can represent anuther. The interests 
of women demand a fair representation in 
the government,—a voice in the laws 
which govern them. If a woman com- 
mits a crime, no man Offers to represent 
her in prison or at the gallows. She 
should have the right of a trial by a 
jury of her peers. The ballot tends to 
insure protection of the rights of any 
class. Without it they have no sure re- 
dress for injustice. As women cannot 
hold property without being taxed, they 
should have the ballot as a surety, against 
unjust taxation. In many States the 
married woman has no property rights; 
in some she cannot even own her clothes; 
in but few has she right of guardianship 
of her children. The father can dispose 
of them, and she bas no redress. Many 
unjust laws call for the interposition of 
women. They will never be wholly 
amended by men. Women ask for no 
superior advantages—simply for justice, 
equal and exact—equal rights with equal 
burdens. 

As secretary of the State Association, 
Mrs. Fowler continued sending memorials 
to the Legislature and various political 
conventions. It would be a pleasure to 
give extracts from these logical papers if 
the space could be spared. 

The Michigan societies are indebted to 
Mrs. Fowler for a collection of suffrage 
songs. She wrote verse of a high order. 
As a worker for woman’s political and in- 
dustrial freedom, she was all and more 
than our words can express. As a woman, 
she was brave and earnest; as a friend, 
faithful and true. A devoted wife, a gen- 
tle and loving mother, her home influence 
was ideal. If it be true—and who can 
doubt it?—that those who live for human- 
ity never die, then our beloved comrade is 
not dead, but only set free from the fet- 
tering chains of pain and weakness, to 
forward the work begun here. It is not 
for us to set bounds to her loving helpful- 
ness from the ‘‘Heights Supernal.’’ Her 
pure ideals, and earnest purpose to realize 
those ideals, are to us who loved her a 
gift and a stimulus, MAryY L, Dor. 

Bay City, Mich. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

A search is to be made for the lost fleet 
of Xerxes, which was sunk 2,300 years 
ago. The ship chartered by Pompey to 
convey to Rome art treasures seized at 
Athens will be sought also, These re- 
searches will be made along the bed of 
the sea with the hydroscope, a new ma- 
rine instrument of great power. 





A movement is being made to form at 
once evening classes at the Allen Swim- 
ming School, 42 and 44 St. Botolph Street, 
Boston. Those ladies and girls who feel 
every summer while at the beach the need 
of points to make them at home in the 
water, are invited to avail themselves of 
tbe able instruction offered at Miss Allen’s, 
and to confer with her. 

It is 335 years since potatoes were ip- 
troduced into Ireland, in the reign of Eliz- 
abeth. John Hawkins brought them from 
Santa Fé, in Spanish America. They were 
first planted by Sir Walter Raleigh. He 
took the small green seed-vessel for the 
eatable part of the plant, and was disgust- 
ed. He discovered his mistake when the 
ground was plowed up some time later. 

There are but six women to be appoint- 
ed immigrant inspectors at the port of 
New York, but there are more than 200 





applications, mostly from women who 
have no qualifications for the post except- 
good-will. It is noted that very few of 
the applicants profess to be linguists, and 
yet this is an essential requirement. The 
right sort of woman with this qualifica- 
tion would certainly be of great useful- 
ness in the work to be done with the mul- 
titudes of women who come over from 
Europe, and it is too soon for the immi- 
gration officials to discourage the plan. 
Such remarks are made as “One trip and 
the boarding of one vessel are expected to 
cure the desire of any woman for the nov- 
el work.’’ Wait and see.— Springfield 
Republican. 

In an article in the Congregationalist on 
“The Fighting Instinct in Boys,’’ William 
Byron Forbush takes the ground that 
boys should be encouraged to fight rather 


than discouraged. He says: ‘** ‘Two boys 


can never become chums until they have 
had a fight’ isa true maxim. The reason 
girls are not such true friends is because 
they will not fight, they only sputter. A 
fight, like an electric storm, clears the air. 
Boys’ gangs have a finer fellowship than 
groups of girls because they keep the air 
clear.’’ It is astonishing how much some 
men think they know about girls. What 
proof has Mr. Forbush that girls are not 
such true friends as boys? And above 
all, who told him that girls never fight? 
If he had brought up a family of healthy, 
active little girls with tempers, he would 
have found them fighting often—the more 
is the pity. 











The second session of the school year of 
the New England Conservatory opened 
Feb. 5 in its new surroundings. In spite 
of difficulties, its work has been carried 
von without interruption, the registration 
having already reached the unprecedent- 
ed mark of last year, with indications 
that the session just opening will far ex- 
ceed any previous registration. Great en- 
thusiasm prevails, and th» good result of 
location in the city’s artistic centre is ap- 
parent. The work of the orchestra shows 
enormous strides, and there is increased 
interest in the Organ School. The Opera 
School will eclipse its former success in the 
public performance to be given in a few 
weeks. 








Special Notice. 


As has been our practice for several 
years past, we shall take orders during 
the month of February, in our Custom 
Department, from a soft-finish English 
black twill, for suits, as follows: 
Single-breasted Cutaway or Sack Coat, 


Waistcoat and Trousers, thirty-five dol- 
lars—$35, 


Coat and Waistcoat 
dollars—$26. 

The material is of English manufac- 
ture, and has been imported by us for 
several years, so that the quality has been 
thoroughly tested and found excellent. 
It is of medium thickness, suitable for 
wear at all seasons except in the heat of 
summer, 


only, twenty-six 


For trousers a choice may be made 
from a variety of patterns of fancy 
worsted goods in pleasing stripes and 
medium colors. 

This is a suit that is indispensable to 
every man’s wardrobe, and the dull Feb- 
ruary season affords an opportunity to 
get it—of the best, and at the same time 
save ten dollars, 

This price is for cash only, and the 
time during which it is in effect must be 
limited to February—after which the 
regular price of $45 will have to be re- 
stored, , 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


400 Washington-Street. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HoOvusEHOLD USE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ts wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
} (CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

5znd and Media Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














SEWING.—An Armenian lady, a neat seam- 
stress, who understands all sorts of needlework, 
and has a machine, wants to do sewing, and needs 
the work. Address Mrs. NoeMt KEVORKIAN, 40 
Riverdale Street, Allston, Mass. 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Address 
Mrs. M. B. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
souare | Neatre. 
4uT tSt. Teleph 977 T ont. Brancb 


Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, FEB. 9. 


‘The Adventure of Lady Ursula, 


Evenings, 15c., 25¢. 60c, 
Matinees, 10c., 25c., 50¢, 





| Prices: 





——— 


The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 


Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America 
No up-to-date Club woman cap afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free 
$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M,. WINSLOW, Editor, 


91 Bedford Street, 











Room 10, Hoston 


The Woman's Jounal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 





A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equal 
suffrage. 


Eprrors: | HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
“ *| ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT {FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
Eprrors: | CATHARINE WILDE. 


SUBSCRIPTION, 


First year on trial to new subscribers, $1.50 
Three months on trial - - - 25 
Six Months . - - - - 1,25 
Per Annum : : - - - 2.50 
Single copies - : - . . -05 





Sample copies of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL free 
on application. 

“The best source of information upon the wo- 
man question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 

“It isan armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity."—Mary 4. 
Livermore. 

“it is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
the oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
ence, and has built up for itself a solid and un 
blemished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 





The “National Column” in the WomANn’s JouR- 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 





TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 
To any one getting up a club of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


3 Park Street, Bost)»v, Mass 








CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E] Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the beat. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SERASTIAN G P A.. Cheago Ill. 





The Gilman School 


for Girls Also Called 
The Cambridge School 


Resident pupils, $1,000, 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, 
Cambridge, Mass. 








WOMAN SUFFKAGE 1RACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Philli 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
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A LITTLE WAY. 
BY FRANK L. STANTON. 
A little way to walk with you, my own, 
Only a little way; 
Then one of us must weep and walk alone 
Until God’s day. 


A little way! It is so sweet to live 
Together, that I know 
Life would not have one withered rose to 
give 
If one of us should go. 


And if these lips should ever learn to smile, 
With thy heart far from mine, 

’T would be for joy that in a little while 
They would be kissed by thine! 


A SUMMER SANCTUARY. 
BY JOHN HALL INGHAM. 
I found a yellow flower in the grass, 
A tiny flower with petals like a bell, 
And yet, methought, more than a flower it 
was,— 
More like a miracle. 





Above, the sky was clear, save where, at 
times, 
Soft-tinted fleeces drifted dreamily, 
Bearing a benison to sunny climes 
From altars of the sea. 


In vestments green the pines about me 
gleamed, 
Like priests that tend the sacrificial fire ; 
And the faint-lowing cattle almost seemed 
Some far intoning choir. 


It was a place and an occasion meet 

For some high, solemn wonder to befall; 
And, when I saw the flower at my feet, 

I understood it all. 


OO 


THE LAMP. 





BY SARAH PRATT MCLEAN GREENE. 
Hast thou a lamp, a little lamp, 
Put in that hand of thine? 
And did He say, who gave it thee, 
The world hath need this light should be, 
Now, therefore, let it shine? 


And dost thou say, with bated breath, 
It is a little flame; 

I’ll let the lamps of broader wick 

Seek out the lost and cheer the sick 
While I seek wealth and fame? 


But on the shore where thy small house 
Stands dark, stands dark, this night, 
Full many a wanderer, thither tossed, 
Is driven on that rock and lost 
Where thou hast hid thy light. 


Though but a candle thou didst have, 
Its trimmed and growing ray 

Is infinite. With God no light, 

Is great or small, but only bright, 
As is his perfect day. 


The world hath sorrow, nothing more 
To give or keep for thee; 

Duty is in that hidden flame 

And soaring joy; then rise for shame 
That thou so dark shouldst be. 


Rise, trim thy lamp—the feeble past 
Behind thee put and spurn. 

With God it is not soon or late, 

So that thy light, now flaming great, 
Doth ever fiercer burn,— 


Fierce with its love, and flaming great 
In its humility, 

Shunning no soul in sinful need, 

Fearing no path where He may lead, 
Glowing consumingly. 


Thou shalt not want for light enough 
When earthly moons grow dim; 
The dawn is but begun for thee, 
When thou shalt hand, so tremblingly, 
Thy empty lamp to Him. 
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Jack’s Coat. 


BY LAURA J. RITTENHOUSE. 

Jack Turner looked gloomily out of the 
window, his handsome face disfigured by 
a scowl. 

“It’s always so. Just as sure as I have 
a chance for a good time, some obstacle 
arises to prevent it. Howard has a pass 
for me, and my trip South wouldn’t cost 
me a cent, if I only had something decent 
to wear.’’ 

Mrs. Turner dropped her work and 
sighed. 

“It does seem hard, Jack, but I really 
don’t see how to help it. If we should 
buy you a summer suit now, you'd have 
to wear your old suit again next winter, 
you know,” she said, plaintively. 

“Oh! I know that well enough, mother, 
so it isn’t worth while talking about it. 
It seems to me I’ve heard of nothing but 
poverty all my life. We're so poor, Job’s 
turkey wouldn’t associate with us,’’ he 
said, savagely; then stalked from the 
room with the air of a martyr. 

His sister Doris went on darning stead- 
ily for a while. 

“]’m ever so sorry for poor Jack,’ she 
said at last, a suspicion of tears in her 
voice. “I wish I could help him some- 
how, but I'm afraid I can’t manufacture a 
suit of clothes for him. I really do be- 
lieve I could make him a coat and vest, 
though, if only I had the material. You 

know I am an expert maker of pockets 
and buttonholes, and you often say my 
pressing is equal to a tailor’s.’’ 





Mrs. Turner’s face brightened. 

‘*Yes, you are splendid at that kind of 
thing, Doris, I think it is a gift; or per- 
haps it is only a delicate touch, a true 
eye, and unlimited patience. Whatever 
the quality may be, I know I do not pos- 
sess it. Jack would never wear a coat 
made by his mother,’’ and she laughed 
softly at the idea. 

‘Suppose he had a coat and vest, moth- 
er, has he any trousers fit to wear South?”’ 
asked Doris. 

‘Yes; those dark gray ones could be 
sponged and pressed till they would look 
as good as new.”’ 

Doris put down her darning, ran up- 
stairs, and returned in a moment with the 
full skirt of a black gown on her arm. 
Her face was radiant. 

‘Jack can go, mother. I can get a coat 
and vest out of this gown, with carefu 
cutting. The material is lovely, silk and 
wool, even finer than is ordinarily used 
for gentlemen. My big brother will be 
quite a swell in it,’’ she said, merrily. 

‘“*‘Why, Doris, you surely don’t mean to 
use that good gown in that way? It is 
the only decent one you have for cool 
days,’’ remonstrated Mrs. Turner. 

‘Indeed I do, mother. I can wear my 
old brilliantine by freshening it up with 
a new facing and ribbons, and dear old 
Jack shall have his outing.”’ 

“But Jack will not let you sacrifice 
your best dress for him, Doris.” 

‘Jack will know nothing about it. I 
can easily find out his measures, and I 
know where I can get good patterns. If 
he asks questions, I'll evade them so skil- 
fully he’ll think we’ve had a sudden streak 
of good luck,”’ the girl said, gayly. 

“But it doesn’t seem fair, Doris. If 
Jack would give up smoking, he could 
soon save money enough to buy his 
clothes himself,’?’ Mrs. Turner protested. 

‘‘Now, mother dear, don’t you fret about 
your daughter. I'll have such jolly times, 
and chatter and beam and smile upon peo- 
ple so broadly that they’ll forget to notice 
my shabby clothes, Of course, Jack ought 
to be ashamed of himself for wasting 
money on such an expensive and disa- 
greeable habit; but I hope yet some day 
to coax him to stop it.’’ And, full of her 
generous purpose, Doris tripped up-stairs 
to begin her loving work. 

Soon afterward Mrs. Turner went into 
the kitchen to see about dinner, uncon- 
scious that her guest, Howard Halliday, 
was lying upon the couch in the parlor, 
where he had gone an hour before with a 
severe headache. He had not intended 
listening; but it had happened so quickly 
he had not had time to make his presence 
known. He was not very penitent. He 
felt there could be no harm in reading an- 
other page in a sweet, unselfish life. 

He had begun his acquaintance with 
Doris by being amused at her quaint, old- 
fashioned sincerity; and he had not been 
in the house six hours as Jack’s guest, 
before the young lady gave him a surprise 
that very nearly made him angry. 

It was just after tea, and they had ad- 
journed to the broad porch to enjoy the 
sunset. He had pulled out his cigar-case, 
and with an air of easy assurance turned 
to Doris. 

“You have no objection to my smok- 
ing?”’ 

“Indeed I have. I hate tobacco smoke, 
and even if I did not, I should object on 
principle.”’ 

For once in his life Howard’s grace of 
manner forsook him, and he thrust his 
cigar back into its case as awkwardly as a 
schoolboy, his face crimson. 

Doris sat demurely swaying back and 
forth in her light rocker, one pretty, 
rounded arm upraised, toying with a 
spray of honeysuckle. Apparently un- 
conscious that she had said or done any- 
thing out of the’ordinary, she smiled in a 
friendly manner into the gentleman’s 
clouded face, 

“You are the first young lady I ever 
met who objected to the odor of a fine 
cigar,”’ he said, half rebukingly. 

“TI am the only one who has been cour- 
ageous enough to tell you so; or perhaps 
it would please you better to say I am the 
only one selfish enough to deprive you of 
such a pleasure. But I'll warrant many 
a lady has been forced to tell you a polite 
lie, rather than make herself disagreeable 
by telling the truth,’’ she said, good- 
naturedly. 

“So you do not tell untruths for the 
sake of being pleasant, it seems,’’ Mr. 
Halliday said, interrogatively, a tinge of 
sarcasm in his voice. 

“Not when a principle is involved, I 
think the use of tobacco in any form is 
unwholesome, unclean, selfish, and ex- 
travagant, so of course I cannot say I 
have no objection to smoking, even 
though the cigars may be of the fin- 
est.”’ 

“Oh! I see you are one of the advanced 
thinkers, the ‘reform’ women, who are 
slashing right and left at the small vices 
of the sterner sex. You want men to be 
little less than angels, lacking physical 
force and manly independence,’’ he re- 
torted, hotly. 





“I belong to the class who believe men 
should be as free from vices as women; 
good, pure, and true; of the finest physi- 
cal development, and brave enough to re- 
sist temptation, no matter in what guise it 
may come,”’ she said, quietly. : 

A rather heated argument followed, in 
which Mr. Halliday felt himself decidedly 
worsted. To cover his defeat he gladly 
accepted Jack’s invitation to call on his 
“best girl.”’ 

That tilt of words was by no means the 
last, nor was it the last in which Mr. Hal- 
liday left the battlefield ingloriously. It 
must be confessed that his self-approba- 
tion was often hurt, and that in thinking 
over their discussions afterward, Howard 
frequently assured himself that he barely 
escaped disliking his friend’s sister. That 
women should hold “opinions” at all 
seemed unwomanly to him; and to be de- 
feated in argument by one was almost un- 
pardonable. 

Yet, aside from this unpleasant feature, 
little Doris seemed one of the most unsel- 
fish and lovable girls he had ever met. 
He felt sure his stately mother would ap- 
prove of her, and the thought sent a queer 
little spasm of pleasure through his hith- 
erto invulnerable heart. It was just like her 
to sacrifice her best dress to give Jack an 
outing. He hadn’t much faith in the result, 
though, and he laughed to himself as he 
thought of stylish Jack in a badly fitting, 
badly made coat. His first impulse was to 
tell Jack in time to prevent the worse than 
useless sacrifice; but that would be be- 
traying a secret not intended for his ears, 
so he could only be silent and await de- 
velopments. 

For the next three or four days Doris 
was scarcely visible, excepting at meal- 
time. Jack stormed because she did not 
give more time to their guest. It was 
‘just like a girl’s vanity,’’ he said, ‘‘to 
care more for stitching away on an old 
machine, making finery, than to care for 
the comfort and happiness of two forlorn 
men.’’ And Howard, watching the sensi- 
tive face flushing under the unjust accu- 
sations, thought her the sweetest and 
loveliest of women, 

At last, one afternoon, as Jack and 
Howard were lounging on the porch, 
Doris came tripping demurely up the 
street, carrying a neat package. Her eyes 
shone with a light that fairly dazzled Mr. 
Halliday, and in a moment he compre- 
hended her plan. He arose as she came 
up, and offered her a chair; but she shook 
her head playfully, and passed on into 
the sitting-room. Presently she called 
Jack, 

He got up lazily and went in. Howard 
longed to follow, but dared not. He ex- 
pected every moment to hear Jack’s voice 
in angry derision. Instead, that young 
man soon appeared with a beaming face, 
his fine figure adorned with a well-fitting 
and beautifully made coat. 

“T tell you, Howard, there’s nothing 
like having the right kind of women folks. 
Mine have rigged me out in these hand- 
some new duds, and I’m happier than the 
winning captain of a football team. I can 
go home with you now. I only refused 
before because I hadn’t anything fit to 
wear in your warm climate, and I was too 
poor to buy anything. Uncle Walter 
only allows me income enough barely to 
squeeze through college, and Doris’s 
teaching scarcely furnishes mother and 
herself with the necessities.”’ 

Jack paused, and Howard, feeling like 
a hypocrite, cudgelled his brain for some- 
thing to say. 

‘‘Doris and mother are wonderful wom- 
en, anyhow. Doris has a knack of mak- 
ing the commonest things look dainty and 
artistic, and mother—why, mother can 
evolve something out of nothing. I’m 
sure, now, they must have pinched them- 
selves awfully to buy these nice things, 
unless Doris has sold one of her pretty 
water colors, as she does sometimes. It 
must be that, for Doris declares she 
hasn’t taken a dollar from the family 
treasury. It’s just like her, bless her 
generous heart! Anyhow, I'll not worry 
her asking questions, for I know she’s as 
happy over it as I am. Havea cigar?’’ 
extending a finely flavored one to Mr. 
Halliday. 

That gentleman declined, almost rudely. 
“I’ve concluded not to smoke any more. 
Your sister is right. The use of tobacco 
makes a man blind and selfish.”’ 

He was half angry with Jack for ac- 
cepting so unquestioningly the sacrifice 
Doris had made, and he kept thinking 
how soon Jack might have saved money 
enough to buy his own clothes, had he 
been half as self-denying as his sister. 
Jack looked at him in astonishment. 

“*Will wonders never cease? To think 
of your giving up smoking is a stunner! 
Next thing you'll sign the total absti- 
nence pledge, and fit yourself for achurch 
deacon. Doris will be delighted,’ he 
said, between puffs. 

“Don’t tell her; I want to tell her my- 
self. And, Jack, if you were half the 
man you ought to be, you’d stop smoking 
yourself and save your money to buy the 
things you need. I swear I'd be ashamed 





to let a little, delicate girl help clothe 
me,’’ Howard said, indignantly. 

Jack’s sunburned face took on a bright 
red, 

“You're confoundly polite in your way 
of putting things,’’ he said, giving his 
cigar a petulant fling that landed it in the 
rosebud, “and you've grown virtuous very 
suddenly, it seems to me.” 

Then there was a long silence, broken 
at last by Jack. 

“Thank you, Howard. You're right. 
I’ve been a selfish beast to let mother and 
Doris spoil me so. And if you, who can 
so well afford it, can quit smoking, I will, 
too,”’ 

“If you come down to facts, I guess it 
is as Doris says: we can none of us afford 
it, not even if our pocketbooks are over- 
flowing. We cannot afford to risk the 
evil physical results likely to follow, and 
to be repeated in future generations, to 
say nothing of poisoning the air for oth- 
ers who hate the smell,’’ Howard said. 

‘You talk as if Doris were dictating,”’ 
Jack said, lightly. 

“As she is, in a measure. I’m such an 
egotistical prig that I have lacked the cour- 
age and grace to acknowledge how much 
her arguments have affected me. . I think 
I shall be brave enough to tell her be- 
fore I go,’’ Mr. Halliday continued, 
frankly. 

Jack was silent. Brotherly intuition 
had suddenly opened his eyes. 

“And if you think there is the least 
hope for me, I’ve something else to tell 
her before I meet my mother. I know 
I’m not half good enough for her, but I 
intend to grow better, and’’—Howard 
stopped abruptly, nervousness making his 
voice husky. 

Jack grasped his hand and squeezed it 
till it ached. 

“No, you’re not good enough for her, 
old fellow, no man is; but if she loves you 
as well as I do, she'll take you.”’ 


That evening Doris and Mr. Halliday ‘| 


sat onthe porch in the starlight, having 
reached a perfect understanding. 

“I think I began loving you because 
you were so frank and outspoken, so un- 
like the conventional society girls I had 
grown so tired of; but the thing that 
showed me my heart as nothing else could 
have done was Jack’s coat,”’ 

**Jack’s coat’!’’ Doris exclaimed, in 
astonishment. ‘Who ever heard of any- 
thing so absurd?”’ 

Then she turned upon him quickly. 
‘‘Howard—you didn’t—you don’t know 

9 
“Yes, Ido, too. I heard you talking it 
over with your mother, you dear, gener- 
ous little girl!” 

‘“‘Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?’’ she 
asked, trying to disengage her hands. 

“Nota bit. It was the last little link 
to fetter my heart to yours forever,’’ hold- 
ing the struggling hands firmly upon his 
breast. 

‘You won’t tell Jack? Please do not. 
It would spoil his whole trip South to 
know he was wearing his sister’s dress.”’ 

“TI promise not to tell till the day he 
starts home. He’ll be a better man for 
knowing it then. Your unselfishness will 
make it easier for him to resist small 
vices and extravagances in college next 
year. Besides, my own life has been made 
one of perfect happiness by reading your 
beautiful soul through the medium of 
Jack’s coat.’’— Waverley ,Magazine. 


STUDYING PRACTICAL LIFE. 








Several years ago Miss Adéle Fielde, of 
New York, who has long interested her- 
self in lecturing and conducting classes 
for women, was struck with the ignorance 
of practical things often shown by culti- 
vated women, according to the N. Y. 
Evening Post. Many highly educated 
women who have travelled in Europe, 
read the best books, and are familiar 
with contemporary thought and the great 
movements of the day, are as ignorant of 
real life as children. They have never 
seen a factory, a shipyard, a quarry, a 
court-room, a foreign quarter of the city. 

Miss Fielde interested a number of 
women in organizing educational excur- 
sions to places in and around New York, 
They are now made twice a month from 
November until May. Among other places 
the class has visited the three courts, the 
General Sessions, the Supreme, and the 
Special Sessions; Briarcliffe Farm; a pen- 
cil factory that turns out 3,500 gross of 
lead pencils daily; a candy factory; an 
iron foundry; potteries; several prisons; 
the Stock Exchange; the New York Clear- 
ing-House; police headquarters; and many 
settlements and charitable institutions. 
At each place they were cordially re- 
ceived, and addresses were made explain- 
ing the work which was being done. 

An interesting feature is the luncheon, 
eaten in the quarter where the class hap- 
pens to be. It is arranged in advance, 
and always costs fifty cents. A recent 
luncheon was eaten at Fraunces’s Tavern. 
Many foreign restaurants and cafés have 
been visited. 

The average attendance is twenty-seven. 





The women wear the simplest street 
gowns, use the street-cars, and make the 
excursions as inexpensive and as incon- 
spicuous as possible. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK STATE LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journat: 

Most of our clubs are preparing to cele- 
brate Miss Anthony’s birthday by a dona- 
tion party for the benefit of the State 
work, Some have arranged elaborate 
programmes. In King’s County the 
Leagues will unite in a banquet, to be held 
at the Clarendon Hotel, on the 14th. 

A very cold night did not interfere with 
a good audience at the parlor meeting in 
Montour Falls on Jan. 28. Mrs. L. L. 
Clawson was the hostess, and Mrs. A. M. 
Dean, president of the new P. E. Club, 
presided. Mrs, Dean also extended hos- 
pitality to the organization chairman for 
the night. She has been a member of the 
school board for the past ten years. She 
was the first woman ever elected to such 
@ position in Montour Falls. Being thor- 
oughly in earnest in her desire to improve 
the schools, and fearless in suggesting and 
securing changes, she thought her fellow- 
members would not want her reélected. 
To her surprise, however, she was again 
chosen, and has been able during her 
decade of service to accomplish more than 
one reform. She now has two women 
friends with her on the board. One is 
Mrs. L. L. Clawson, a great worker in the 
Temperance Union. 

Watkins, a few miles away, is agitated 
over the condition of the schools. There 
are no women on the board, but there are 
a good many who vote, and who are deter- 
mined to institute some much-needed re- 
forms, 

Our president for Yates County, Mrs. 
Julia D, Sheppard, extended a warm wel- 
come during a few hours spent in Penn 
Yan. The trip ended with a collision be- 
tween two freight engines, which made 
the arrival in Syracuse a late one. 

The Geneva Club has shown its usual 
energy in seizing every opportunity that 
offers for interesting women in our cause. 
This time there was a special election held 
on Jan. 27 to determine whether the Chase 
Building should be purchased for city offi- 
ces. Under the Geneva charter all tax- 
payers may vote upon such questions, A 
list of taxpaying women was made, and 
over 500 postals like the following were 
mailed the day before the election: 


GENEVA POLITICAL Equa.itry Cuius. 


Organized November 30, 1897. 


“I go for all sharing the privileges of the govern- 
ment who assist in bearing its burdens, by no 
means excluding women.”—ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN, 


SPECIAL TAx ELECTION, Jan. 27. 1903. 
Because you pay taxes, you have the priv 

llege of voting. 

To-morrow is the day, Tuesday. 

The purchase of the Chase building for 
city offices is the question. 

Cast your vote at the Common Council 

Chambers. 

Any time between 9 A. M. and 9 P, M. 
Show your interest in the interests of our 
city. ANNE F. MILLER, Pres. 
S. H. VERPLANCK. Ist Vice-Pres. 

The Lyons Club has had the free use of 
the court-house granted it by the su- 
pervisors for all public meetings. Miss 
Miller has secured a promise of the Com- 
mon Council chamber for the Geneva Club 
whenever it is not needed by the city offi- 
cials, President Welmes was very ready 
to grant this courtesy, Miss Miller says. 

Castile has opened its new Cordelia A. 
Greene Library with impressive services. 
Mrs. Lucy Shay Pierce, president of the 
library board, presided. Mrs. Pierce has 
labored indefatigably for the success of 
the library. She is also president of Wyo- 
ming County in the State W. S. A., and of 
the Castile P. E. Club. The meetings of 
the local society are full of interest. Banks 
and banking have lately been discussed 
by Mr. Henry A. Pierce and others 
‘“Strikes’’ was the subject at another 
meeting, and much information was 
gained. After the debate, a drama called 
‘‘The New Woman’”’ was presented most 
successfully. 

The Warsaw Club has lately given a 
very successful musical and dramatic en- 
tertainment in the Opera House. Mrs. 
Cauffman and Mrs, Elizabeth Humphrey 
Dibble were the committee having the 
affair in charge. ‘“Eveoing Dress” was 
the title of the farce. Mr. and Mrs. Cenias 
Humphrey took part. A fine sum was 
realized for the Club’s treasury, 

The Perry, Gainesville and Wyoming 
clubs are active and prosperous, proving 
that Wyoming County’s five societies are 
all flourishing, as our societies should 
every where. 

A former resident of New York State, 
Miss Jane M. Slocum, who is now at the 
bead of the girls’ department of the Idaho 
Industrial Institute, sends the following 
report in a private letter to a friend: 

At3 P. M. Miss Post and I got away, 
took Fanny Beckman and the phaeton, 
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and started to cast our votes. Miss Hen- 
ion and Mrs. Marryatt went with Mr. 
Paddock immediately after dinner in the 
‘bus. The election was held in the school- 
house of our precinct, and was quieter 
than any church meeting. Registering 
had been very strict, and there were the 
blanket ballot and booths as in New 
York. 

I think there was a very general turn- 





out of women, and it is said that there | 


was never before so large a vote cast. 
The State went overwhelmingly Republi- 
can for the first time, and even the county 
was rather more Republican than Demo- 
cratic. 

The candidates of both parties for sen- 
ator being bad men, Miss S. voted for the 
nominee of the socialists, ‘‘a clean col- 
lege-bred man.”’ I cast no votes for that 
party which I knew stood no chance ex- 
cept in this instance, when I would not 
vote for a bad candidate. 

“As you say, women speak with much 
more assurance here than in the East... 
Some do not care to vote... but the 
power tells.’’ HARRIET MAy MILLs, 

Syracuse, N. Y., Jan, 31, 1903, 

-_---— 
BROOKLYN. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Brooklyn W. S. A. held its regular 
monthly meeting Jan. 30, at the Argyle 
Building. 

The Secretary was instructed to write 
to Senator Amesbury indorsiug the bill of 
the New York State Nurses’ Association, 
to place the training school for nurses 
under the supervision of the Regents 
of the State University, with a view to 
securing by law a minimum basis of edu- 
cation for the nurse; qualified nurses to 
be known as Registered Nurses. 

A letter was read from the Legislative 
Committee of the New York State Suf- 
frage Association, urging that each mem- 
ber write to his or her Senator and Assem- 
blyman, asking them to vote in favor of 
the bill to allow all tax paying women to 
yote on tax questions in the third-class 
cities. It was also urged that all women, 
when paying their taxes, should have the 
tax registered as paid under protest. An 
item was read showing how Miss Mary S. 
Anthony had these words registered op- 
posite her name in the tax list. 

The general subject of the day 
Education, Mrs. Jacobs chairman. Mrs. 
Bryan, a member of one of the local 
school boards of Brooklyn, gave a talk on 
“Our Local School Boards.’’? Miss Evan- 
geline Whitney, District Superintendent 
in charge of Vacation Schools and Play- 
grounds, read a paper on ‘Vacation 
Schools and Public Playgrounds.’’ Mrs. 
Jacobs read a paper on ‘‘Children’s Games 
in our Public Schools and Public Play- 
M. H., Sec. 


was 


grounds.”’ J. 


OHIO 


We shall hold our National Convention 
in New Orleans, from March 19 to 25, in 
the Athenwum. Delegates and visitors 
will be accommodated at the New St. 
Charles Hotel, one of the finest in the 
country, at $2.50 a day for two in a room, 
or $3.50 when one occupies a room alone. 
The railroads have granted a rate of one 
and one third fare for round trip. 

Ohio is entitled to ten delegates. It is 
hoped that suffragists going South will 
try to go at this time, and that they will 
inform friends of these rates and of this 
convention. 

The local committees in New Orleans 
have been at work for a long time on the 
details, and, aside from the business of 
the convention, social and sight-seeing 
features will add to our pleasure. 

For any further information write to the 
State Heodguarters at Warren. 

When the*woman suffrage question was 
first agitated, Ohio was foremost in the 
ranks of agitators. This place the State 
held for some time. Later other States 
advanced in membership, until a few 
years ago Ohio stood about in the middle 
of the list. The National treasurer each 
year at the convention reports the five 
States with the largest membership, but 
ohio has not been one of these. Last year 
the State showed growth, and this year, 
in the language of the old parlor hunt- 
ing and guessing game, she is ‘‘warm,”’ 
for, although not one of the five, she is 
the sixth. Next year we will see if we 
cannot displace either lowa, Pennsylvania, 
or Nebraska. 

Miss Evelyn True, who was president 
of the Roseville Suffrage Club, is now 
teaching in the Normal School, Manila. 

Mrs. Ellen Sulley Fray has presented to 
the Toledo Public Library the fourth vol- 
ume of the History of Woman Suffrage. 

Prof. Emma M. Perkins, who so pleased 
us with her masterly address at the 
Cleveland Convention, bas been invited by 
the Program Committee of the National 
Association to be one of the speakers at 
the New Orleans Convention. 

President Roosevelt is to be commended 
for his efforts to have the South American 
difficulty submitted to the Hague Court 
of Arbitration. The great majority of 
women favor peace. 





visiting Rev. Jeannette Olmstead Ferris, 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., has returned 
home to Farmdale. Mrs. Ferris was the 
founder of the Political Equality Club 
there. 
left the State. 

We were all pained to hear of the death 
of Hon. H. L. Morey, which occurred at 
his home in Hamilton last month, Mr. 
Morey was an ardent suffragist. At the 
time of the admission of Wyoming to 
Statehood, when there was opposition to 
the constitution which provided for full 
suffrage for women, Mr. Morey made 
a scholarly address in favor of the suf- 
frage clause. These speeches were sent 
out by the thousands under his frank. The 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL in a recent issue re- 
published this speech. 

Miss Bertha Coover of the London Club 
has gone to California for the winter. 
Upon her return in the spring we are ex- 
pecting her to do some organizing work. 

Hamilton County held its annual meet- 


| ing Jan. 15, and elected the following offi- 


cers: President, Mrs. E. W. McDowell; 
vice-president, Mrs. J. T. Towsley; re- 
cording secretary, Miss Lotta Burke; cor- 
responding secretary, Dr. Clara Bruce; 
treasurer, Mrs. Lottie Ralston; auditor, 
Mrs. E, A. Tucker. This is a strong board 
of officers. Mrs. McDowell thus becomes 
a member of the State Executive Com- 
mittee, 

The Twentieth Century Club, Cincin- 
nati, held a banquet the first week in 
January with about fifty persons present. 
The tables were decorated with pink car- 
nations and ferns. Dr. Bruce, the county 
president, was toastmaster. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Mrs. 
Clara R. Walker; vice-president, Dr. Clara 
A. Bruce; secretary, Miss Maria Yeager; 
treasurer, Mrs. M. A. New; auditor, Mrs, 
E. Towsley. 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 

Warren, 0. 

-_-—-_ 
IOWA. 
Editors Woman s Journal: 

To any one familiar with the legislative 
history of the suffrage movement in Iowa, 
it might seem that the women of the 
State must of necessity be discouraged 
and disorganized, because of the repeated 
failure of our bill to pass both Houses at 
one session. Indeed, I wonder myself 
sometimes that the women of Iowa are 
not in despair; but ‘thope springs eternal 
in the human breast,’’ and we seem able 
to live upon it from year to year. 

Outside the Legislature, there is every- 
thing that is encouraging. The press of 
the State is daily growing more tolerant, 
courteous, and accommodating. Even 
when an editor is opposed, he will almost 
invariably show a disposition to treat the 
cause fairly. In the northern part of the 
State, where we have a large German and 
Scandinavian population, one German and 
one Norwegian editor each agreed to take 
suffrage articles and translate them for 
his paper. The Norwegian editor re- 
marked that since women voted in Nor- 
way, he thought that Norwegian women 
in the United States should have the same 
privilege. 

The question is being agitated by de- 
bates in high schools, literary clubs, lyce- 
ums, etc. Frequent requests come to 
headquarters for literature for these de- 
bates. Public school teachers, as a class, 
are also becoming greatly interested in 
the subject. Last week, at a meeting of 
the Sioux County Teachers’ Association, 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw gave an address on 
the ‘‘New Man.” At the close a resolu- 
tion was passed declaring that “‘it is the 
sense of this meeting of The Professional 
Teachers’ Association that the time has 
come when the question of equal suffrage 
should be submitted to the voters.”’ 

In Sioux County the Farmers’ Institute 
bas invited the Suffrage Club of Hull to 
send a representative to their meeting in 
February. In Page and Fremont Coun- 
ties, our organizer, Miss Daisy Deighton, 
will attend the Farmers’ Institutes, and in 
Fremont County she has a place on the 
program, and will give them suffrage pure 
and simple. 

Our organizers are doing excellent 
work, They take a county at a time 
and visit every town in it, distributing 
literature, making calls, holding parlor 
and public meetings, and organizing clubs 
wherever possible. Mrs. McMillen has 
organized nine clubs in onecounty. This 
kind of work all over the State cannot 
fail to create a sentiment that will, in the 
near future, compel favorable action by 
the Legislature. 

A leaflet compiled by Mrs. Margaret W. 
Campbell, giving a history of the legisla- 
tive action on the amendment, has been a 
potent factor in arousing a determivation 
to have fairer treatment. 

A number of Iowa women are planning 
to attend the National Convention in New 
Orleans. CLARA M, RICHEY. 





The habit of not falling in love, once 
equired, is not easily broken. — From 


a 
Miss Harriet A. Roberts, who has been ; Zangwill’s One’s Womenkind. 


Ohio lost a good worker when she | 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


National American Woman Suffrage Assoviation. 





Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 
President, Mrs. CakRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWE 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. | 
Vice-President at-Large, Rey. ANNA H. Suaw, Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upron, | 
, Philadelphia, Pa. Warren, Ohio 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss KATE M. Gorpon, { Miss Laura Cay, Lexin r. 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. | Mrs. Mary J. Gua - 
Des Moines, Iowa. | 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 2008 American Tract Society Buliding, New York. 


Auditors, 





STATES. 


AUXILIARY | 
Member National Executive Committee | 


President. 

ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Annie Wood, 1624 Bay St., Alameda. 
CoLoRADO, Prof. Theodosia G. Ammons, Ft. Coilins. 
CONNECTICUT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 
DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha S. Cranston, Newport. 
Dist. oF CoLUMBIA, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 

1124 12th St., N. W., Washington. 
GEORGIA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLINOIS, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Long, Barry. 
INDIANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis. 
Iowa, Mrs. Adelaide Pallard, Hull. 
Kansas, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. 
KENTUCKY, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 


Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, San Francisco. 
Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 

Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. 

Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington 


Miss Catherine M. Flemming, 
1232 Harvard St., N. W., Washington. 


Mrs. Elmina Springer, Chicago. 
Hester M. Hart, Indianapolis. 
Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. 
Mrs. A. C. Wait, Lincoln, 
Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave., | 
Covington. | 
Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans. 
Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 
Mrs. E. J. M. Funck, 101 N. Fulton Av., Balt 
Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston. 
Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson 8t., 
Grand Rapids. 
Mrs. Jennie K. Brown, Luverne. 


LOUISIANA, Miss Kate M. Gordon, New Orleans. 

MAINE, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. 
MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. 

MASSACH USErTs, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 
MICHIGAN, Mrs. M. Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay City. 


| 





MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C. Stockwell, 3204 E. 5ist St., 
Minneapolis. 

Mississirpri, Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, Clarksdale. 

MISSOURI, 

MONTANA, Dr. Maria Dean, Helena. 

NEBRASKA, Mrs. Clara Young, Broken Bow. Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha- 

New HAMPSHIRE, Miss Mary N.Chase, Andover. Mrs. Ida E, Everett, Franklin Falls. 

NEw JERSEY, Mrs. M.G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 


Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 
Mrs. L. Werth, 3856 Delaware Ay., St. Louis 
Dr. Mary B. Atwater, Helena. 





Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, ‘Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1,30 P, M. 
to 630 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


te Cut this advertisement out for 
referance. 














THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 





NEw MEx100, Mra. J. R. MeFie, Santa Fe. Miss C. Fields, 119 8.Walter St.,Albuquergue. 
New York, Ella Hawley Crossett, Warsaw. 
NortTH DAKOTA, Mrs. Flora B. Naylor, Larimore. 
Ono, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. 
OREGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, 
214 W. Logan 8q., Philadelphia. 
RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C, Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., 
Providence. 
5. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. Miss Claudia G. Tharin, Charleston. 
Souru DAKoraA, Mra. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 
TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 
Urau, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City. Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan. 
VERMONT, Hon. C, D. Spencer, Wilmington. Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 
WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G. Johnson, 2401, N. 31st St.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Taeoma. 
Wesr VirRGINIA, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 
Wisconsin, Rey. Olympia Brown, Racine. Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 
Friends E, R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman. 


Mrs. J. 8. Kemp, Galesburg. 
Mrs. Lucie C. Harmon, Toledo. 


Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 


A. M. Griffin, 196 Carpenter St., Providence 





THE NEW ORLEANS CONVENTION. 
2008 AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY BUILDING, New York, JAN. 16, 1903. 

Dear Suffrage Friends; The approaching Convention of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in New Orleans from March 19 to 25, in- 
clusive. Iam writing this letter to urge all readers of the CoLumn to bring what- 
ever personal influence they may have, to bear upon friends going South for the win- 
ter andspring months, to make New Orleans and vicinity their headquarters, and to 
attend in person the Convention when it assembles in March. 

New Orleans equals in climate any of our Southern States, and adds to this the 
charm of a cosmopolitanism which gives it a unique position among the cities of the 
United States. Mardi Gras, which completes a week of carnival gaiety, falls this 
year on Feb, 25, and Americans who can afford to do so should not miss this oppor 
tunity to see the finest spectacular street pageants and balls that the world knows. 
The French Opera, which enters so largely into social life of the city, is reported 
this year to have an unusually good troupe. These special features, added to the at- 
tractions of a first-class city, make a splendid winter resort for travellers in search of 
milder climates and still wishing to enjoy the diversions of city life. 

Within two or three hours’ travel from New Orleans are the Gulf resorts, attrac- 
tive to visitors in need of the bracing effect of salt air with the added diversions of 
good fishing and sailing; on the other hand the Pine Woods of St. Tammany’s Parish, 
twenty miles across Lake Pontchartrain, and of which Covington is the main resort, 
offer, from their location in what is known as the ozone belt, health-giving qualities 
second to none in the United States. 

To our suffrage friends I would say that New Orleans is largely the centre from 
which public opinion is formed for the Southwest, due to her press being largely its 
reading medium. A Convention which in numbers and personnel should fail to give 
@ proper estimate of the influence of our Association will have a contrary effect from 
that which we desire to produce; and to the individual loyalty of our members and 
sympathizers I appeal for a large and representative attendance, 

A rate of one and one-third fare has been secured from the railroads, and local 
pressure has been brought to bear to influence the railroads in the Southern country 
give a one-fare rate over their lines, in order not only to benefit visitors from dis- 
tant points, but to rally our Southern suffragists, and perfect organization in the 
Southern States. I hope within the next few weeks to give a list of hotels and board- 
ing-houses, with rates. 

One of the most disappointing aspects for workers in the suffrage movement has 
been the failure of the mass of women to recognize their debt to the cause which has 
brought to them social, industrial and educational privileges, with their accompanying 
benefits. In happy contrast to this spirit is the following extract from a letter re- 
ceived from a California woman. If one tenth of our women in simple membership 
would show this spirit of gratitude, how empty would be the accusation of both friend 
and foe to-day that our movement is too much of a minority movement to gain rec- 
ognition for the truth of its principles! 

‘‘Will you kindly inform me where to send $50 that I may become a life member 
of the Woman Suffrage Association? I am under the impression that that sum will 
make me one. For years I have been a teacher in a San Francisco High School, 
drawing the same salary as the men in that and other San Francisco High Schools 
who occupied corresponding positions, and I feel I owe a higher salary to the woman 
suffragists indirectly, since, but for their work, all women would be working for much 
smaller salaries and wages than we are. The least I should do is to give my mite 
towards supporting the National organization.”’ 

The printing of a second issue of suffrage stamps without the cost necessary in the 
first issue for design and die enables us to offer them at the following rates: 

100 for 30 cents 

50 for 15 cents 

25 for 10 cents. 
Suffragists are requested to use them in all private correspondence. It is a method 
of propaganda which every one of us can put into effect, bearing in mind that its 
purpose is to provoke inquiry, inquiry leading to investigation, and investigation 
almost invariably meaning conversion. 

Cordially and fraternally yours, 
KATE M. Gorpon, Nat. Cor. Sec. 























FORM OF BEQUEST, STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Bostor 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
ete at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers 

FORM OF BEQUEST, 
I hereby give ana bequeath to the Proprie- 


tors of the Woman’s JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 


of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
be applied by such Proprietors, apes and perannum. Callers are always welcome. 
interest, at their discretion, to the support of Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Hakgiot T. Topp Cor. See’y. 





improvement of the paper, and the promotioa 
of the principles which it advocates. 


Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. | 


Dr. A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 


the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains fuli and valuable infor- 
matioo regarding women’s public work 
in Austyalia and New Zealand, 
American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
tke legislative ‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
| sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 
to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 


Melbourne, Australia. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman's Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 














50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 








Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopynricuTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and Geceription may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest gene for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,3618rosway, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D.C. 





THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman. 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year. 
Send for specimen copy. 


FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 

















Boston 
THE SOUTHERN'S PALM LIMITED 
Betwoon Nea York City and St. Augustine, Fla, 


The Most Magnificent Train Operated in the South, 


Direct Route to 
Svuth Carolina, Interstate & West Indian 


EXPOSITION, Charleston, S. € 


. 
Dining-Cars on all Through Trains, Excursion 
Tickets now on sale. For full information apply te 
GEORGE C. DANIELS, N. E. P.A., 
um by Ne ao | —- Boston, . 
cke ces and 1185 d 
Theater PA. 186 Broadway, Now York Oitg. 
8. H. Hardwick, G. P. A., Washington, dG 
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CHILD LABOR IN NEW YORK CITY. 

There has been a great outcry against 
child labor in the South, particularly in 
the Southern cotton mills; but it now ap- 
pears, according to the New York Tribune, 
that ‘“‘we need to turn our attention home- 
ward.”’ It has been found that about 
16,000 children under iourteen years are 
employed in New York City in spite of 
the law, aud it has been claimed by work- 
ers among the poor that more child labor 
exists in New York than in all of the 
States in the South combined. 

An independent body, known as the 
Child Labor Committee of New York, 
has investigated the matter, and in its 
report declares that ‘grave defects exist 
in the present Child Labor and Compul- 
sory Education law, to the great injury of 
the rising generation and of society at 
large.’’ In spite of the effective work of 
the State factory inspectors and the city 
board of health in the enforcement of the 
present law, children are employed before 
the educ.tional test has been complied 
with, and they are employed under the 
legal age of fourteen, The committee 
indorses the position taken by Governor 
Odell in his message to the Legislature, 
recommending the amending of the Child 
Labor laws, and has already entered on its 
campaign for legislation on the subject. 
The committee in its report cites some 
phrases of the law, and shows the defects 
**due to the loose phraseology.” 

The law says that children shall not be 
employed under fourteen, but it allows 
them to work “if they are accompanied by 
a parent or elder brother or sister who is 
paid for the child’s work (the child’s name 
not appearing on the pay-roll).’’ The ten- 
hour law for children under fourteen ‘‘is 
made difficult and almost impossible of 
enforcement by a clause which allows any 
day to be lengthened on condition that a 
shorter day is made of Saturday.’’ The 
law allows vacation work for children 
twe ve years old, but the committee states 
that ‘only with great difficulty can chil- 
dreu who work during vacation be taken 
out of the many facturies and stores in 
which they are widely distributed, and re- 
turned to school.”’ ,The report adds: 

The statutory definition of those occu- 
pations which constitute factory or mer- 
cantile work has several times been 
amended, but is still incomplete. Office 
boys, messenger, delivery, and express 
boys, etc, who have been protected by 
similar laws in other States, do not receive 
that protection in New York. If, in ad- 
dition to a better definition in the mercan- 
tile and factory laws, the statutes were 
extended so as to deal with street work, 
all children working for wages should be 
protected bylaw. This is most desirable 
as a reénforcement of the Compulsory Ed- 
ucation law. A measure for regulating 
street trades was proposed and powerful- 
ly supported under the last Administra- 
tion. 

The Compulsory Education law requires 
of children twelve years of age merely 
that they should attend school eighty 
days. The Child-Labor laws say that the 
children shall not work until they are 
fourteen years old. This lack of agree- 
ment between the two laws is perhaps the 
most serious obstacle to the proper en- 
forcement of either. The inspectors of 
this and other States are agreed that the 
enactment and proper enforcement of such 
a Compulsory Education law as that now 
being urged by the Association of Super- 
intendents of Education is at the same 
time the most important measure for the 
restriction of child labor. 

The work of investigation is being con- 
tinued under the direction of Miss Helen 
Marot, says Charities (New York), and 
one of the ‘“‘most striking features’’ has 
been the “large number of children found 
beyond the pale of the present law.”’ 
These include the newsboys, bootblacks, 
pedlers, office boys, messengers, and tele- 
graph boys, and those who deliver for the 
express companies. There are children 
who deliver milk from four in the morn- 
ing until the opening of school, and others 
who work before and after schoel. Twen- 
ty-eight of the newsboys questioned made 
less than $1 per week. Out of one hun- 
dred newsboys, sixty-seven were twelve 
years old or under, Those of the boys 
who go to school sell their papers after 
half-past three in the afternoon until as 
late as midnight, and some later. The 
condition among the delivery boys seems 
to be worse. The committee investigated 
the case of an express company that em- 
ployed children of eleven years and up- 
ward from seven in the morning until 
about nine and ten at night. On Friday 
and Saturday nights they work until mid- 
night, and, if all the packages are not de- 
livered at midnight on Saturday, the chil- 
dren have to work on Sunday. 

One of the investigators, Mr. Poole, of 
the University Settlement, as quoted in 
Charities, found near Newspaper Row 
over one hundred boys sleeping in the 
streets. ‘Other hundreds sleep in stables, 
condemned buildings, back rooms of low 
saloons, and halls of tenements. This 
sleep they piece out at intervals.’’ He 
found boys between the ages of twelve 
and sixteen working in the Chinese quar- 
ter of the city, cooking opium pills and 
running errands for the white women who 





frequent these dives, from 8 P. M. until 
after 8 the next morning. In Wall Street, | 
too, Mr. Poole found nundreds of stock. | 
runners below fourteen years of age. 

‘Compared to this the child slavery of 
the South is freedom,” says the Memphis | 
Commercial Appeal. “There is nothing | 
in Southern factories,” it adds, ‘to be | 
compared to this, and yet the evils that 
exist in Southern factories might, be 
abated.’’ The Philadelphia Record re- 
marks that “if private persons can find 
cases enough to warrant organization, 
there can be no excuse for the paid agents 
of the State, whose sole duty is to maintain 
the integrity of the law.” 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





Madame Rosalion Sochalskaia, who 
lately died at Poltawa, Russia, began to 
study medicine at the age of 54, at the 
same time when her daughter entered the 
medical college. She had done much lit- 
erary work before, and continued it while 
practising medicine. 

Dr. Mary Secord Packard, Providence, 
is resident pathologist at the New Eng- 
land Hospital for Women and Children, 
Boston. 

Miss O. M. C. Dagg, who was lately 
elected First Literary Medical Scholar of 
Queen’s College, Ireland, is the first 
woman to win that distinction. 


Four degrees in medicine and surgery 
are conferred by the University of Edin- 
burgh — bachelor of medicine (M. B.), 
bachelor of surgery (Ch.B.), doctor of 
medicine (M.D.), and master of surgery 
(Ch.M.), The practical work required of 
the candidate is more than that required 
by American medical colleges. Women 
are admitted to graduate in medicine un- 
der practically the same conditions as 
men, excepting that, until provision is 
made in the university for instructing 
women iu all the subjects of the medical 
course, the regulations as to places of 
study do not apply to them. The Medi- 
cal College for Women at Edinburgh has 
been recognized as a medical school whose 
courses of instruction qualify for gradua- 
tion, 

Dr. L, F. MacPhee is woman physician 
at the State Hospital, Independence, Ia. 


It is reported from Florence, Colo., that 
a successful and remarkable operation in 
bloodless surgery has been performed by 
Mrs. S, E. Lee, M. D., of that city. She 
reset a hip joint that had been dislocated 
for eighteen months. The patient, a car- 
penter, fell from a scaffold to the ground, 
forty-five feet, striking on his knees. He 
dislocated the right hip, wrenching the 
lumbar processes of the back to a V shape 
inwardly, and slipping the eighth and 
ninth dorsal posteriorly. Recently he 
came under the care of Dr. Lee. At the 
end of six weeks’ treatment, she had de- 
vised an arrangement of ropes, pulleys 
and levers, which she applied to the dis- 
located leg and brought the joint into 
place, F. M. A. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


Rochester University has made an ex- 
cellent ‘‘new departure.” Hereafter any 
student found deficient by any member of 
the faculty in the use of ¢he English lan- 
guage will be at once reported, and will 
have to take additional work in English 
until the deficiency is made good. 


The faculty and officers of Mt. Holyoke 
College now number eighty-eight, an in- 
crease of ten over last year. One new in- 
structor has been added in English litera- 
ture, French, mathematics, and history. 

This year at Wellesley forty students 
are receiving an income from scholar- 
ships. Seventy seniors have applied to 
the Teachers’ Registry of the college for 
positions, Considering how badly the pro- 
fession of teaching is overcrowded, it is 
gratifying to see the readiness of students 
to take up other work, and the frequency 
with which various kinds of training inci- 
dentally gained during the college course 
—editorial, clerical, or executive—are put 
forward by way of equipment. Many grad- 
uates, on leaving college, take up the 
study of domestic science or house man- 
agement. One writes that she has been 
conducting a lunch-room for the students 
of a large university. 

The Barnard Chapter of the Y. W. C. A. 
opened its apartments in Ear! Hall for the 
sixteenth annual convention of the Y. W. 
C. A. of New York and New Jersey, 
which met there Feb. 5 to 8. On Feb. 5 
an informal reception was held in the 
evening. 

Among the speakers on Gentlemen’s 
Night, the annual banquet given by the 
Boston Mt. Holyoke Alumn@ Association, 
were Bishop Lawrence, President Lefa- 
veur of Simmons College, and Dean 





Hodges. Dr. Elizabeth Samuel of the | 
New England Conservatory presided over 
the after-dinner speech-makiog. Presi- 
dent Mary E. Woulley, the first speaker, 
brought out the fact that women's educa- 
tion to-day is not simply an acquirement 
of facts, but rather the development of 
purpose in life, the gaining of a true per- 
spective, of physical, moral, intellectual, 
and spiritual power in the right and deep 
sense, Miss Ellen M. Stone, whom the 
alumne rejoiced to honor as their guest, 
told briefly of the needs of women in the 
Far East. 

Mrs. H. W. Miller, 99 (Miss Alice 
Duer), has been elected by the directors 
of the Associate Alumnz of Barnard Col- 
lege to the vice-presidency left vacant by 
the death of Miss Louise Dunn, ’97. A 
committee has also been chosen to nomi- 
nate candidates for alumna trustee. This 
office is at present held by Miss Florence 
Colgate, ’95, whose term of four years will 
expire in May. Election will be carried 
on by mail. 
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GOOD FORM IN CHINA. 





As for the ladies of the house, they, 
alas, remain invisible, and it would be the 
worst possible breach of good form to ask 
for them or refer to them in any way. It 
is well known that a Chinaman compelled 
to speak of his wife must refer to her in 
an indirect way, using, whenever possible, 
a qualifying word devoid of all compli- 
ment, as, for example, ‘‘my offensive’’ or 
“my nauseating wife.’’—From Loti’s The 
Last Days of Pekin. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
VERMONT. 


The men of Vermont have voted to 
substitute local option for prohibition by 
the narrow majority of 1,600 in a vote of 
60,000. The Legislature had refused the 
petition of the Vermont W. S. A. that the 
women also might take part in the refer- 
endum vote. This action and the result 
will be likely to increase the membership 
of the Suffrage Association in the Green 
Mountain State. The position can be 
understood uf people who say that those 
who do not themselves wish to drink 
have no right to prevent their neighbors 
from doing so; but it is glaringly unfair 
to say that the policy of the State shall 
be determined by the majority of the peo- 
ple concerned, and then rule out the 
women, who are vitally concerned, 
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KANSAS. 


The Kansas Senate has stricken out 
from the presidential suffrage bill every- 
thing but the enacting clause. The bill 
is now pending in the House. If the 
House acts favorably upon it, the measure 
will go back to the Senate for a second 
vote. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


City Point.—The January meeting of 
the League was attended by 150 members 
and friends. Four new members were 
admitted. Mr. Meyer Bloomfield spoke 
on “Good Citizenship,’’ kindly answering 
all questions relating to his work, and 
ably demonstrating thereby that it is an 
important one, and one to be encouraged 
by action as well as sentiment. Mr. John 
R. Anderson followed, with ‘*The Floating 
Hospital’ for a theme. He spoke with his 
usual ardor, winning all hearts, and had 
the League possessed the capital of the 
Coal Trust, the success of the building of 
the new hospital ship would be assured, 
Mr. Hipson rendered delightful music, 
after which refreshments were served and 
a social hour enjoyed. L. P. 8. 


NEWTON.—The League members and 
friends were given a reception on Jan. 26 
by Hon. and Mrs. Gorham D. Gilman at 
their home. It proved a delightful ocea- 
sion, the only drawback being that the 
genial host was not well enough to take 
part in the festivities. Miss Ida C. Cloth- 
ier spoke on ‘*Woman’s Work in Colora- 
do,’’ and Miss Sara Cone Bryant on ‘‘Prac- 
tical Patriotism.’’ Both of these young 
ladies charmed the audience. 


Lynn.—The Club gave a successful ball 
in Oxford Club Hall, with a large attend- 
ance, and many distinguished guests. 
The grand march was led by Miss Ellen 
Wetherell, president of the club, escorting 
Mayor Henry W. Eastham, and followed 
by couples more than enough to circle 
the hall. The dancing lasted till mid- 
night. On the dance program were mot- 
toes: ‘Give the Ballot to Women,” ‘‘Wy 
oming, Colorado,’ ‘When the Ladies 
Vote,” ‘Idaho, Utah,’ and ‘Home, 
Sweet Home.”” John W. Hutchinson was 
present. The Ladies’ Manola Orchestra 
rendered music, and Miss Pauline R. Peck- 
ham gave a song which was warmly ap- 
plauded. The proceeds are to be devoted 
to the spring campaign of the Club. 











HOUSE WORK.—Armenian young man wishes 
to do housework. Can speak a little English 
Address MACK*00D KRISIAN, 40 Elm Street, East 
Watertown, Mass. 





ARMENIAN BOY of 16, just arrived, able to 
speak a little English, wants housework or any 
other kind of employment of which he is capable. 
Address M., care Dr. Gaidzakian, 3 Morse Street, 
Dorchester, Mass. 





THE DRAMA 


“KING DODO” AT THE TREMONT. 

The return to the Tremont next Mon- 
day of “King Dodo” is an event long 
pleasurably anticipated by the playgoers 
of Boston. When this work by the au 
thors of **Prince of Pilsen’’ was tirst heard 
on Manager Schoeffel’s stage, just a year 
ago, it sprang into immediate and lasting 
popularity. The critics without excep- 
tion accorded warm praise to the book, 
the music and the production, and the 
public filled the house to overflowing at 
every performance throughout the six 
weeks’ engagement. Mr. Henry W. Sav- 
age’s company contributed much to the 
success of the piece, for the principal 
roles were in the hands of exceptionally 
clever comedians and accomplished sing- 
ers, while the chorus is remembered as 
noteworthy for vocal ability and good 
looks. It is pleasant, therefore, to learn 
that few changes have been made in the 
cast. Raymond Hitchcock has added met- 
ropolitan laurels to his string of successes 
since last he played the merry monarch of 
musical drollery here, while Cheridah 
Simpson, the prima donna, as Piola; Gre- 
ta Risley, contralto, as Queen Lili; Flora 
Zabelle as Annette, Margaret McHizcrey 
as Angela, Arthur Wooley as Dr. Fizz, 
William Corliss as Mudge, and Ivar An- 
derson as Pedro, all conspired toward 
making Dodo the huge success which 
New York proclaimed it. New costumés, 
new scenic effects, up-to-date lyrics, the 
large chorus, several new songs, and an 
augmented orchestra of 25 musicians, to- 
gether with practically the same princi- 
pals, render it safe to predict for the com- 
ing engagement a success no less pro- 
nounced than was scored last season. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The dramatic version 
of Anthony Hope’s “The Adventure of 
Lady Ursula’’ will be given next week, 
and a repetition of the success of three 
years ago is anticipated. On Monday, 
Feb. 16, comes ‘*'The Parish Priest.’’ 
Chocolate bonbons will be distributed at 
the Monday matinée. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. 








Ho-ton, Mass 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.—Mon- 
day, Feb.9,3 P.M. Discussion Committee. The 
work for Elementary Schools of the Conference 
Committee from the Woman’s Club and the Col- 
legiate Alumnzw. The subject will be presented 
briefly by Mrs. Fannie F. Andrews. Mrs. May L. 
Sheldon of the Lynn Women’s Club will repre- 
sent the Conference Committee. 





LIBRARY WORK is wanted by a woman 
who has had six years’ experience; has worked 
in the Boston Public Library and the Athenzum; 
catalogued and classified the town library of 
Shirley, Mass.; was librarian at Plymouth, Mass., 
and there catalogued the Lowell Library of 4,000 
law books. Has also catalogued a number of 
private libraries, including that of Migs Katha- 
rine P. Loring, Pride’s Crossing, Mass. Refers to 
Mr. L. L. Ward of the Boston Public Library. 
Address Miss ANNIE BROOKS BROW’N, 148 Worces- 
ter Street, Boston. 





WANTED 


Live agents to sell Dr. White’s Electric 
Combs, patented Jan. 1,'99. Cure dan. 
druff, hair falling out, sick and nervous 
headaches, yet cost no more than an ordi- 
nary comb. Sells on sight. Agents are 
wild with success. Send 50 cents for 
sample (half price). Write quick. The 
Dr. White Electric Comb Co., Decatur, 
Ill. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Southern “Railway. 


THE GREAT HIGHWAY OF SOUTHERN 
TRAVEL. 


Three fast trains from New York to New 
Orleans daily, via Washington, with dining 
car service. 


Route of the Washington and 
Southwestern Limited 
via Penna. R. R., Southern Railway, Atlanta 


and West Point R. R., Western Ry. of Ala- 
bama, and Louisville & Nashville R. R. 








Only 39 Hours New York to 
New Orleans. 





Direct connection at Washington with 
Colonial and Federal Express from Boston. 





Delegates and friends who contemplate at- 
tending the Convention of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association can 
obtain full information regarding schedules 
and reduced rates by aplying to 


GEORGE C. DANIELS, N.E. P.A., 
228 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
A.8S. THWEATT, E. P.A., 
1185 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
8S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D. C, 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 








Huntington Avenue, Boston 


ONE BLOCK FROM SYMPHONY 
HALL, 








SECOND SESSION 
BEGINS 


Thursday, February 5th 








Registration Begins Jan. 29 


























A Sound and Highly Profitable Investment 


W.L. Douglas Shoe Co. 


0 
0 


$100.00 each. 
per cent. 


its par value of $100.00 per share. 
The common stock is and will be held and retained 


non-assessable. 


The W. L. Douglas Shoe Company is incorporated, with a capital 
stock of $2,000,000 divided into 20,000 shares, of the par value of 
10,000 shares are common and 10,000 preferred for 7 
The preferred stock is offered for public subscription at 


This stock is full paid and 


by Mr. W. L. Douglas, the President of tue Company. 

It is desirable to point out with all possible emphasis the fact that the Pre- 
terred Stock, now offered to the public, must earn and receive 
7 per cent. per annum in dividends before any dividend can be 


declared upon the Common Stock. 


In other words, Mr. Douglas, who 


holds the common stock, cannot derive a single cent in income from the earnings 
of the Douglas Shoe Company until every holder of preferred stock has been 


paid 7 per cent. dividends in full. 


This is Not a Speculation in Any Sense of the Word. 


The Douglas Company owns without encumbrance its immense plant and 


equipment. 
leading American cities. 


It also owns without encumbrance sixty-four stores in forty-five 
Its equipment, its machinery, its stock, and everything 


it possesses is fully paid for, and this preferred stock is by law in the position of 
a first mortgage against the property of the Company. 

There has not been a year for twenty-three years that this 
business has filed to pay more than 7 per cent. on the entire 


capital involved. 


It only has to earn 344 per cent. on its capitalization 


(32,000,000) to pay the dividends upon the preferred stock, and this is so small 


an earning as to be absolutely ridiculous. 


After considering these points, if further information is desired, it will be 


cheerfully furnished. 


Money begins to draw interest the day it is received. 

Dividends will be declared semi-annually, payable January 1 and July 1, and 
will be payable in funds current in New York or Boston. 

Subscriptions for stock should be made as early as possible, and should be 
addressed with certified check, cashier’s check, express or post-office money 


orders, to the undersigned, 


J. L. RICE, 45 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 


Please mention this paper. 


























For GLOVES ana NECKWEAR 


for ALL OCCASIONS, do not fail 


Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 


144 Tremont Street. 


to visit 
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